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Charting Directions in 
Social Work Education in the United States’ 


Jeanette Regensburg 


Miss Regensburg is Casework Associate, Division of Family Services, Community Service 
Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 


SLIGHTLY MORE THAN three years ago Dr. 
Hollis and Miss Taylor, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Council on Social 
Work Education, undertook “an orienta- 
tion type of study of social work education.” 
They were aided by a Study Committee of 
the Council and a National Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of interested and qualified 
members of the various professions, laymen, 
and government officials concerned with the 
public welfare. In preparing the official 
report of the study,? the authors had the 
benefit of discussion with the foregoing 
committees and of review by many other 
leaders in social work and related fields. 

As the Preface to the Report states, its 
purpose “is to establish some bench marks 
in the field of social work education that 
the profession and university officials can 
use in charting a course for the next two 
or three decades. It does not provide a 
blueprint for such a venture.” Rather, it 
establishes “a tentative framework for use 
in deciding what social work is and is not 
and for use in appraising the educational 
implications of the nature, scope, status, 
and trends of social work.” 

The first three chapters of the Report 
deal respectively with the Evolution of So- 
cial Work Education; the Scope and Status 
of Social Work; and An Expanded Role for 
Social Work. The next five chapters—Part 

1The Report of a Study Made for the National 
Council on Social Work Education, by Ernest V. 
Hollis, Chief of College Administration, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency; and Alice L. 
Taylor, Training Consultant, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Federal Security Agency, Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, New York, 1951. 
2 Hereafter referred to as the Report. 


II of the Report—cover: The Undergrad- 
uate College in Social Work Education; 
Graduate Professional Education for Social 
Work; Organization and Administration of 
Schools of Social Work; Educational Re- 
sponsibilities of Social Work Organizations; 
and Accreditation of Social Work Educa- 
tion. The final chapter is entitled Trans- 
lating This Report into Action. The 
chapter headings alone indicate a most 
important fact: that social work education 
and social work in operation are so bound 
that their past history cannot be understood 
nor their future development be promoted 
unless they are seen as an indivisible whole. 
This wholeness remains true even though 
education in this profession as in all others 
lags behind practice; the social worker in 
operation has a particular competence for 
knowing what kind of personnel is needed 
and the social work educator is particularly 
competent to plan the ways by which such 
personnel can be produced. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to mention the third party con- 
cerned, the citizen-consumer, who has some- 
thing to say about what he needs, wants, 
and is ready to support, in respect both 
to social work education and to social work 
in operation. 

The Report is vast in scope, conceptually 
complex, highly significant to the profes- 
sion of social work. It calls for firsthand 
reading to avoid the errors that inevitably 
follow when ideas are taken out of their 
full context. This article is in no sense 
a review or a summary of the Report; nei- 
ther does it attempt a comprehensive pre- 
diction of the outcome or influence of the 
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Report on social work practice or any seg- 
ment of practice. 

The most this article can do is to extract 
from the Report a few of the ideas that 
practitioners have a special responsibility 
and obligation to examine, to have opinions 
about, and eventually to make decisions 
about—not as a fragmented group of the 
profession but in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of all segments and branches of 
the profession. The text of the Report 
states clearly so many of the implications 
contained in this article that acknowledg- 
ment for each one is impractical. A general 
appreciation is offered, therefore, in lieu of 
a too great abundance of footnotes. 

To read the Report is to have an expe- 
rience in self-discipline; it cannot be read 
unless one pushes to a small corner of the 
mind one’s personal and professional in- 
vestment in being the product of current 
social work education; one’s deeply-rooted 
identification with a segment of the profes- 
sional group; one’s strong convictions about 
practice in a particular agency setting; in 
short, oneself as anything but basically a 
social worker. Second, reading the Report 
is an experience in self-examination. One 
must constantly question the rationality of 
one’s attitudes, whether of approval and 
acceptance or, more importantly, of appre- 
hension, avoidance, and rejection. The 
difficulty for the reader lies in giving full 
and thoughtful consideration to suggestions 
and recommendations that may strike him 
as being particularly strange, different, even 
alien to previous experience and conviction. 


Proposed Objectives of Social Work 
Education 
What is currently the most highly de- 


veloped area in social work—the processes 
involved in direct service to individuals 


and groups—is in that sense, the Report” 


says, its greatest strength. The Report sub- 
mits, however, that this strength is at the 
same time a handicap in that it has led 
to an imbalance in the educational cur- 
riculum. Far from any suggestion, however, 
that help to individuals and groups be cur- 
tailed in volume or reduced in standards, 
the prediction is made that there will be 


Social Casework 


“an increasing demand for persons poy 
sessing the professional and technical skill 
...in... casework, group work, and com 
munity organization... .” A major em 
phasis of the Report is, however, on th 
premise that “a far wider sphere of infly 
ence and service is open if the professiog 
decides to . . . prepare persons who ca 
provide leadership in such areas as social 
administration, public policy research, anj 
evaluation.” 

The central theme of the Report is thi 
need for “statesmanship and leadership’ 
in the profession, and, consequently, the 
need to broaden the educational program 
to this purpose. As will be seen in th 
section of this paper on Proposed Structur 
of Social Work Education, this broadening 
would occur on two fronts: in expanding 
the scope of basic concepts taught to ead 
student of social work, and in developing 
a program of specializations. Some activi 
ties that could be undertaken by personnd 
with expanded educational background ar 
studies of such matters as the causes of 
need and the possibilities of broader pro/ 
grams of prevention, studies of the ada 
istrative organization and the institutiond ” 


or studies of the policies embodied in legis 
lation. Specifically illustrative are prob 
lems in policy in the social insurances, in 
public assistance and child welfare, in th 
administrative relationships between differ 
ent levels of government involved in at! 


structures within which service is ce 


the costs and efficiency of different admin 
istrative organizations and procedures, and 
so forth. Added to such problems as th 
foregoing in our own country are all te, 
complexities of a growing field of inter’ 
national social work. . 

It is easy to envisage the logical cons) 
quences of the above mentioned concepts” 
of education: continued preparation of pet! 
sonnel for direct service; a greatly expanded! 
field of operations; a comparably broadenel| 
basic and specialized curriculum in schoo 
of social work. Social workers would find) 
themselves in settings which now see thet” 
seldom if at all; and would be functionim{ 
in ways for which comparatively few at) 
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ministering the same welfare programs, 1 
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now called upon and for which no one is 
now adequately prepared in schools of so- 


cial work. 


Issues Raised in the Report 


No doubt the previous section will arouse 
in every reader questions about the bound- 
aries of social work, its scope, and its func- 
tions. As a necessary preliminary to decid- 
ing upon major changes in practice or in 
educational program, the Report proposes 
some of the studies that should be made 
even though we have currently no final 
definitions of what social work is and is 
not. There are, for example, no complete 
and entirely accurate data on the number 
of persons employed in social work, the 
settings in which they work, the conditions 
under which they work, their qualifications, 
and other related facts. An even more 
serious lack is in the absence of compre- 
hensive job analyses; that is, what is re- 
quired of personnel in current practice. 
In consequence we have no soundly based 
knowledge about such matters as: what is 
common to all areas of social work practice 
and functioning, and what are in actuality 
the specialties in social work; which jobs 
must be done by professional social work- 
ers, which require only semi-professional 
personnel, and which could be filled ade- 
quately by technicians. Answers to these 
and many other searching questions are 
basic to any sharp redirection of profes- 
sional education. 

Obviously enough, the source material 
for such studies will be found very largely 
in the professional equipment and perform- 
ance of the practitioner—using the term 
now to cover all those employed as social 
workers in whatever capacity. The edu- 
cator alone is incapable of making such 
studies; undertaking them will depend on 
the interest, readiness, and ability of all 
members of the profession working in con- 
certed effort; and with equal weight it will 
depend on the support of the public, which 
is at the same time sponsor and consumer 
of social work. 


* More nearly complete data than were previ- 
ously available are provided through the study 


recently completed by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Proposed Structure of Social Work 
Education 


The Preface of the Report, it will be 
remembered, explains that while no blue- 
print or systematic curriculum proposals are 
contained therein, principles, policies, and 
organization are put forth for use as bench 
marks. It might help at this point to 
quote two sets of criteria which in com- 
bination form a framework for understand- 
ing the recommended structure of social 
work education. 


Criteria for Appraising the Status of Social 
Work as a Profession 

1. Does the profession have a well-defined func- 
tion, the nature and scope of which can be 
identified? 

2. Does the profession have a philosophy, code 
of ethics, and other means of self-regulation which 
assure that its practice transcends the bounds of 
political, sectarian, and economic self-interest? 

g- Does the profession have a unified pattern 
or organization that can speak for it with one voice? 

4. Does the compensation received by the profes- 
sional practitioner indicate that the public is will- 
ing to pay him as a skilled and responsible profes- 
sional worker? 

5. Is the practice of the profession limited, or 
tending to be limited, to persons with approved 
general and professional preparation? 

6. Is there, in fact, a recognized systematic body 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes which can be 
identified and transmitted as a regimen of pro- 
fessional preparation? 

7. Is the regimen of professional education rec- 
ognized as of a quality appropriate for inclusion 
in the graduate and professional offerings of a 
university? 4 


Each reader will naturally have his own 
reactions to these questions but on the 
whole he will no doubt agree with the Re- 
port, which states: “Social work makes its 
best showing as a profession in terms of 
the sixth and seventh criteria, even though 
it is estimated that less than one-fifth of 
its practitioners have one year or more of 
professional education.” ‘The Report em- 
phasizes—and it is an encouraging note— 
that the older professions have in the past 
fulfilled these criteria with varying degrees 
of success and are still in the process of 
“up-grading” themselves. 


4 Pp. 109-110. 
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Criteria for Appraising the Readiness of 
the Profession to Assume and Carry 
Full Professional Responsibility 


Here the Report asks us to estimate the 
degree to which the profession exercises 
competent self-direction in such areas as 
the following: 


1. In the responsible use of data from disciplines 
on which the profession is based 

2. In research and experimentation to test, refine, 
and add to the body of professional knowledge 
and method 

3. In teaching the basic and specialized content 
in professional schools and in administrative situa- 
tions as needed for the development of personnel 

4. In securing a working understanding of indi- 
viduals being helped, and a disciplined use of the 
self, to assure behavior that facilitates rather than 
interferes with professional service 

5. In developing professional standards of social 
work education and practice, and in promoting 
social planning and legislative action pertaining 
to them 

6. In developing and providing information about 
the profession to other professions, related dis- 
ciplines, and the public 

7. In relating professional activities to the wel- 
fare of the individual and of society rather than 
to the special interests of the professional indi- 
vidual or group 

8. In relating professional responsibility in social 
work to that of other disciplines and professions 
and to fields of higher education.5 


Again, like other professions, we are re- 
minded that we meet these criteria differ- 
ently in each of the areas described. The 
Report suggests that we do far better in 
areas 4 and 7, for example, than in 2 and 6; 
and that in principle we subscribe strongly 
to area 8 though in practice of it we have 
much further to go. 

To return now to the proposed struc- 
ture of social work education and its im- 
plications for practice and the practitioner. 


The proposals are best considered with the _ 


foregoing criteria in mind as well as against 
the stated concepts of a broadened scope 
for the profession. Close examination will 
reveal the relation between the recom- 
mended structure of education for social 
work and the criteria which the profession 
may hope to attain when it reaches 
maturity. 


5 P. 111. 





Social Casework 


It is not possible in this article to qd 


. more than sketch the proposals which jy 


brief are these: 

In respect to undergraduate education 
There are concepts, areas of knowledge ang 
of information which should be taught 
part of general education in that they ar 
essential to an enlightened and democrat 
citizenship and pertinent to vocations jg 
all walks of life. These concepts and are 
of knowledge come in part from social wor 
and other professions but also from th 
basic natural and social sciences and from 
the humanities. They should be unde 
stood not only by social workers and poten 
tial social workers but also by those who 
are or intend to be lawyers and legislator, 
doctors, nurses, teachers, engineers, and ; 
host of others who affect, directly or ind) 
rectly, the general public welfare. 

Still at the undergraduate level, the Re 
port submits the proposal that social work 
education should start in the third and 
fourth years of the curriculum. An unde: 
graduate concentration in social work i 
proposed for these years, “educationally in 
divisible” from the professional curriculum 
that follows, but administered by the liberd 
arts college. The concepts from the several 
professions, language and communications 
natural and social sciences, and humanitie, 
which need to be taught in the concentra 
tion, can be determined only by the social 
work profession acting as a whole. Ident: 
fying these concepts and deciding who} 
should teach them is of far greater impor 
tance than planning the structure and 
organization of the courses in which thes 
concepts are taught. As the Report see 
it, these courses should include “the in 
formational, philosophical, and attitudinal 
components of the concepts that are im) 
portant to further professional growth in 
social work. . . . Study . . . should res} 
on an examination of social welfare objec 
tives and processes, rather than on acquit) 
ing skill in social work methods andy 
techniques. . . .” 6 


6P. 209. A glance at the current bulletins d) 
schools of social work will indicate that pre-adms 
sion requirements are now related to courses if 
the biological and social sciences. The concept 
taught in these undergraduate courses are, howevel, 
undelineated. 
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A social work concentration is conceived 
in this Report as part of professional edu- 
cation, an essential preliminary experience 
to entering a professional school. It is 
also seen as a means of better preparing 
those who engage in social work without 

rofessional education, though it has not 
the character of a semi-professional cur- 
riculum. In addition, the Report predicts 
that a concentration of this kind will enlist 
the support of a large number of colleges, 
greatly increase the future enrolment in 
schools of social work, and attract many 
students interested in related fields such 
as health and education. 

In respect to professional education for 
social work. The graduate school is seen 
as the place in which to study social work, 
not only the practice of social work. Basic 
professional education is envisaged in the 
Report as undifferentiated training which 
for approximately the next decade will have 
to be given in the first year of the graduate 
program; education for the specializations 
would begin in the second year, continu- 
ing into a third in those schools that can 
provide the additional year. 

As an ultimate goal the Report sub- 
scribes to basic undifferentiated training 
offered over a two-year period, with spe- 
cializations beginning in a third, and— 
hopefully—continuing into a fourth year. 

The concepts regarding field work, as 
promulgated in the Report, are the most 
likely to arouse debate and apprehension. 
The Report takes the position that there 
is “a deep-lying difference in purpose and 
philosophy” in the current educational 
system which creates an unfortunate di- 
chotomy between classroom and field work 
programs. The proposal is to adopt the 
same objectives for both classroom and field 
work experience, a change that would bring 
more learning “to do” and “to be” into 
the classroom and more learning “to know” 
into the field. There would, in other 
words, be a shift in balance which, while 
preserving “the indispensable features of 
learning ‘to do’ and ‘to be’ associated with 
field teaching,” would add to the field work 
curriculum conceptualized learning now re- 
served primarily for the classroom. 

Before discussing the implications of the 
proposed structure of social work educa- 


tion, it may be well to consider here what 
is meant in the Report first by undifferen- 
tiated training and then by specialization. 
Undifferentiated training is seen as cover- 
ing content common and essential to all 
the functions performed by social workers. 
The Report suggests, in the quotation that 
follows, what these four year-long courses 
might be, though it does not illustrate the 
instructional units: 


1. A comprehensive course consisting of selected 
instructional units calculated to broaden and 
deepen understanding and capacity to cope with 
social process and social institutions in relation 
to social welfare in the United States 

2. A comprehensive course which combines bio- 
psychosocial material into teaching units focused 
on developing professional social work knowledge, 
skill, and attitude for face-to-face work with indi- 
viduals, groups, and communities 

3. A comprehensive course composed of teaching 
units which present either in historical perspective, 
or current sociological cross section, the theory and 
practice of social work as a profession, its phi- 
losophy and ethics, and its relation to other 
professions and to society in general 

4. A comprehensive course composed of teaching 
units focused on providing beginners with a work- 
ing knowledge of the profession as reflected in 
public and private social work organization, admin- 
istration, finance, personnel; and in public informa- 
tion, research, and community organization 

Each of these composite courses should be an 
academic year in length and, depending on the 
content assigned, should carry from three to five 
semester hours or equivalent credit each semester. 
Despite their comprehensive character, these courses 
should not be offered as surveys of the areas with 
which they deal. Instead, they should be re- 
stricted to articulated essential concepts and should 
be conducted by standards similar to those which 
govern other forward-looking university graduate 
and professional courses, such as the requirements 
for independent scholarly study, for critical exami- 
nation of literature and field experience, and for 
a comprehensive examination to demonstrate mas- 
tery and integration. It is of course recognized 
that the four broad areas or courses may be broken 
into somewhat smaller course units without vio- 
lating the purpose inherent in the illustrations.” 


The foregoing illustration serves to 
clarify why the Report speaks of undiffer- 
entiated training, whether offered presently 
for a one-year, or later for a two-year, 
period. The undifferentiated portion of 
the graduate curriculum as proposed would 


T Pp. 239-240. 
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be “restricted to articulated essential con- 
cepts” for all social workers and, being 
required content for all students, would 
serve as the common underpinning for sub- 
sequent study of the specializations. Ven- 
turing into the unknown, one might en- 
visage that an instructional unit in the first 
comprehensive course proposed would con- 
cern itself with concepts of the philosophy, 
purposes, and operations of our educational 
and legal systems, medical institutions, the 
structure of labor and industry, and so on. 
These concepts would constitute basic prep- 
aration for any social worker to function 
within or in relation to those institutions. 
Since the Report advocates that the know- 
ing, being, and doing aspects of social work 
be taught in each instructional unit, a unit 
such as this would, no doubt, combine many 
educational methods including lecture, dis- 
cussion, use of audio-visual tools, and ob- 
servational experience. 

The Report redirects our thinking about 
specializations though the word is occa- 
sionally used in a sense more familiar to 
us. Referring to an article written by 
Gordon Hamilton,’ the Report supports 
the idea that a specialization is determined 
by function and not by specific setting. 
Thus the specializations to be taught fol- 
lowing the [one- or two-year] basic undif- 
ferentiated program fall into line as (1) 
advanced practice (in casework, group work, 
or community organization), (2) adminis- 
tration, (3) supervision, (4) teaching, and 
(5) research. The Report urges that the 
profession accept these five functions as 
specializations in order “to prevent a 
further going of separate ways by adminis- 
trators, supervisors, teachers, researchers, 
and practitioners,” though any individual 
school should offer only those specializa- 
tions for which it has adequate resources 
or facilities. 

It is easily seen that the Report does 
not follow the concept of specialization in- 
herent in our ordinary usage when we speak 
of medical and psychiatric social work, the 
family and child welfare fields, and school 
social work as five separate specialties in 


8 “Education for Social Work: The Inter-action 
of School and Agency,” Social Work Journal, Vol. 
XXX, No. 2 (1949), p. 76. 





Social Casework 


casework practice. Contrariwise, the Re. 
port, on its premise of function as the basis 
of specialization, holds that it is false to 
cling to the idea “that essential functions 
change with a change of setting.” 


Implications of the Report for Practice 


Some implications have already been 
touched upon but in this section an attempt 
will be made to emphasize a few of the 
most important results to be anticipated 
should the major proposals of the Report 
be accepted in principle. 

1. The first implication for the practi. 
tioner, in view of the concepts of undif. 
ferentiated and specialized education, is to 
support and participate in the studies and 
analysis of practice. ‘These studies are 
necessary, for example, to prove or dis 
prove our current hypothesis about the 
nature and number of specialties, to deter. 
mine whether or not there is need for semi- 
professional and technical social workers, 
and so on. Should the Report be correct 
in its assumption and should educational 
programs be correspondingly changed, some 
significant changes could be expected also 
in direct service, in agency structure, and 
in agency programs. These potential 
changes we shall not attempt to foresee in 
detail. 

2. The development of an undergraduate 
social work concentration can be seen to 
have at least these four major implications: 

a. The increase in the pool of candidates 
for professional education would not only 
help materially to reduce the gap between 
demand for and supply of personnel but 
would also permit greater selectivity in the 
admission of candidates to the graduate 
schools. Direct service to individuals and 
groups would benefit from the increased 
supply and the higher qualifications of the 
professional social worker. 

b. Those entering practice as non-profes- 
sional social workers would be better quali- 
fied than now to work within their limited 
functions. The benefit to their own clients 
and groups is self-evident. It should also 
be noted that co-operative efforts, between 
professional and non-professional _ social 
workers simultaneously helping the same 
clients or groups, would be smoother in 
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operation and distinctly more useful than 
they now are to the persons they serve. 

c. The proposed changes in undergrad- 
uate curricula would have, according to 
the Report, a considerable influence on 
the general citizenry and especially on per- 
sons entering the allied professions. The 
effect on social work practice might well 
be evidenced in a more intelligent under- 
standing and acceptance of it, increased 
social demand for it and financial support 
of it; in more effective legislation concern- 
ing the public social services and the care 
and treatment of special groups (such as 
the mentally ill or the youthful offender); 
in widespread use of the social work prac- 
titioner as consultant to members of other 
professions, to public officials, to indus- 
trialists, and to board members of his own 
agency or organization. 

d. The proposed changes in undergrad- 
uate curricula would be reflected directly 
in service to clients and groups, in so far 
as the professional social worker would have 
a background of fundamental concepts and 
knowledge related to human needs (biologi- 
cal, social, and psychological), to life 
problems, and to the interaction between 
social settings and institutions and the 
people who live in them. 

3. The proposed graduate curriculum, 
following upon the proposed revisions of 
undergraduate curricula, has innumerable 
implications, only a few of which are pre- 
sented here: 

a. The broadened and more closely artic- 
ulated basic curriculum would give the 
professional social worker a frame of ref- 
erence facilitating (1) the adaptation of 
what he has learned to a variety of settings 
and situations; and (2) the acquirement 
and development of new concepts and skills 
as needed. 

b. The professional social worker would 
have a grasp of the total field in the “know- 
ing, doing, and being” aspects which would 
greatly increase his capacity for “statesman- 
ship and leadership” even if he had not 
studied in the specialization of social 
administration. 

c. The proposals contained in the Report 
would bring social work practitioners into 
a directed and continuous, close, working 
relationship with those performing the 


other four social work functions. No at- 
tempt will be made here to spell out what 
the effects on practice might be of this 
consistent contact. But, for example, if 
a cross section of social workers were faced 
with the necessity for identifying and ex- 
amining basic concepts, or for differenti- 
ating between tested and untested hypothe- 
ses, the effect on practice could not be 
other than wholesome. 

d. The Report makes proposals about 
the nature of field work in the graduate 
curriculum which need to be examined by 
the practitioner from a variety of angles. 

(1) In so far as the basic year would be 
undifferentiated, field work experience 
would have quite a changed character. It 
might be, for each student, a series of 
experiences in very dissimilar settings, for 
comparatively short periods of time and 
with little independent responsibility for 
giving direct service until the end of the 
basic year. Furthermore, the teaching- 
learning emphasis would not be so entirely 
on the “doing and being” aspects as it is 
now, but equally on the “knowing,” that 
is, the conceptual, aspect. 

For the student supervisor to fit into this 
scheme would require several innovations. 
First, the schools would have to take much 
heavier and much more direct responsi- 
bility for preparing a field work curricu- 
lum; and, also, for assisting the supervisors 
to use it. Second, though student super- 
visors have for some time thought of them- 
selves as “arms” of the school and have 
earnestly tried to use educational rather 
than in-service training methods and con- 
tent, the proposed plan would completely 
cut away any remaining residue of in-service 
training. There would be a heavy demand 
upon the supervisor to conceptualize learn- 
ing by doing experiences. Third, it will 
be difficult for practitioners and adminis- 
trators in social agencies, and in particular 
social casework agencies, to see how obser- 
vational experiences and shared respon- 
sibility in the helping process can be ef- 
fected. Many supervisors, who would feel 
great relief if their students were not re- 
quired to take full responsibility for service 
to clients on their first day of field work, 
may wonder if the cure is worse than the 
disease. A few courageous experiments are 
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undoubtedly the only way to find out what 
can and cannot be done. 

(2) As long as the graduate curriculum 
is contained within a two-year period, the 
student upon graduation will have had 
only one year of field work experience in 
which he has assumed independent respon- 
sibility for giving direct service. This will 
represent his year of specialization in ad- 
vanced practice with a strong emphasis 
still on conceptualizing learning by doing. 
In addition, if, as may be anticipated, 
specific settings are found to be not always 
synonymous with specialties, the graduate 
student may very frequently enter employ- 
ment without having had a field experience 
in a similar agency setting. 

At first glance it might seem then that 
the beginning worker will emerge from 
school less well equipped to function as a 
practitioner than under the current system. 
It would be unfortunate to draw that con- 
clusion before experimenting with and test- 
ing the proposed scheme. Taking into 
consideration the total plan for a revised 
curricular system, we see that the chances 
are equally good that the broader back- 
ground and more cohesive curriculum 
would result in more rapid and more ade- 
quate learning of the specifics peculiar to 
a given setting and program. 

For example, have we not often said that 
the new staff member entering a family 
agency knows practically nothing about 
children and the one entering a child place- 
ment agency too little about families? Or, 
that the beginner in medical social work 
knows less than he should about psychiatry 
and the beginner in psychiatric social work 
too little about medicine? It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the proposals in the 
Report would eliminate such lacks as these 
or, at least, decrease their severity. 

Though we might expect that under the 
proposed plan each student would have 
a better grasp of all the essentials than 
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he now has, there will be many specific 
items of knowledge and skill which he has 
still to learn on the job. It is probable, 
therefore, that agencies that do not now 
have an organized program of orientation 
and in-service training for new staff mem. 
bers will find it necessary to develop one, 
This contingency may, however, be seen 
to contain many practical, economical ad. 
vantages rather than disadvantages. 

4. Because there are always dangers to 
be safeguarded against in the process of 
making progress, the practitioner will want 
to consider the Report with these questions 
in mind: 

a. Will the new curriculum preserve a 
properly weighted place for the study of 
practice (direct service through casework, 
group work, and community organization)? 

b. Will the new curriculum oblige those 
specializing in administration, supervision, 
teaching, and research, to acquire sufficient 
competence in practice? 

c. Will the new curriculum conserve 
what are found to be bona fide specialties 
in the specialization of practice? 


It is probably no accident but the reflec. 
tion of a progressive trend in society at 
large that proposals to unite the profession 
of social work and to improve interprofes- 
sional and interdisciplinary relations are 


appearing from so many directions at the 


same time. In the interests of the public, 


which supports and is served by all profes | 


sional and disciplinary groups, this is no 
time for professional separatism or unrea- 
soned efforts to maintain the status quo. 
Neither is it in the public interest to dis 
card what has been proved to be sound 
and good. As social workers we can do 
no less than read this Report with care, 
weigh its principles and recommendations 
with deliberateness, and make our deci- 


‘ sions with the utmost sense of professional 


responsibility. 
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Some Implications of 
Social Work Education in the United States 


Gordon Hamilton 


The author is Professor of Social Work at the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


THIs REPORT on social work education in 
the United States was precipitated by the 
conviction held both within and outside the 
profession that the scope and functions of 
social work must be re-examined in the 
light of the demands of our times. Special 
problems in accreditation, the relation of 
undergraduate to graduate programs, the 
pressures of various professional organiza- 
tions, the deepening and broadening of cur- 
ricula, made analysis urgent. The Report, 
which deals with the evolution of social 
work education, the existing status and fu- 
ture role for social work, the organization 
of levels of education at the present time, 
and the responsibilities of the professional 
organizations, identifies the chief concerns 
for social work education and makes a 
number of important recommendations. 
Although perhaps breaking little new 
ground, Dr. Hollis and his associates offer 
a comprehensive and significant interpreta- 
tion of the main problems and trends in 
the profession. 

In the historical development of educa- 
tion for social work, from the organization 
of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work in 1924 on, important steps 
have been taken toward university affilia- 
tion, a basic curriculum susceptible to crit- 
ical review and change, and toward the 
building up of a systematic body of com- 
municable knowledge and skill. Among 
the important principles stressed by the 
Report and on which there would be little 
disagreement are: Professional education is 
a continuing process, moving from the 
simple to the complex, “from perceptual 
(specifics) to conceptual learning”; the re- 
sponsibility for education belongs specifi- 
cally to the profession, but should be a 
concern of appropriate educational effort 


of many types, from undergraduate through 
professional levels; the purpose is to de- 
velop zeal for learning and the capacity for 
generalization. 

The statement on purpose seems, to this 
reviewer, incomplete. In fact, the Report, 
in its guiding assumptions and principles, 
appears sometimes to shy away from “‘con- 
tent” in favor of attitudes, behavior, and 
the development of the “professional self.” 


The purpose of social work education is to 
develop an individual’s zeal for learning and his 
capacity to generalize. . . . Education is not a matter 
of cramming him with the technical knowledge 
and skills of the profession. It does, however, 
include what the profession calls “the disciplined 
use of self” in professional relationships. . . . 

The most important questions about content 
often do not relate to what concepts are to be 
taught but to the character and valuation of 
knowledge used to give concepts essential meaning.1 


Important as these expressed purposes 
are, and much as one would deplore giving 
knowledge and understanding of process an 
exclusive place, one finds difficulty in ac- 
cepting so restricted a view as to the goals 
of professional education. (Note the nega- 
tive phrasing.) Other important principles 
cited are “operational,” comprising: how 
curricula should be revised; how concepts 
should be classified and taught; the rela- 
tionships of basic professional education to 
undergraduate preparation and advanced 
specialized study; and the like. 


Scope and Role of Social Work 


There is an excellent chapter on the 
scope and status of social work today with 
a description of positions, programs, the 
character and qualifications of personnel. 


1 Pp. 218-219. 
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The number of social workers in the United 
States is estimated as 74,240 (as compared 
with approximately 350,000 engineers). It 
is not shown how mary social workers con- 
tinue in the practice of their profession 
after graduation as contrasted with the 
large proportion of lawyers who do not do 
so, but probably the figure cited does rep- 
resent to a large extent those actively 
engaged in practice at the time of the 
census. 

On general and professional education 
one may think social work is doing fairly 
well for a new profession, although badly 
for the responsibilities that must be shoul- 
dered and the competences that are essential 
today. On the basis of data currently avail- 
able, Dr. Hollis estimates that not more 
than 20 per cent of the 75,000 persons 
employed as social workers have had one 
or more years of professional training. The 
fact that even this standard has been 
achieved is chiefly a tribute to the under- 
paid, hard-working supervisors and leaders 
in relatively few agencies who have made 
training possible. Schools have been oper- 
ating on a financial shoestring. Costs have 
been concealed or minimized and chests and 
councils and independent drives for funds 
for social work have ignored the responsi- 
bility for education. Although giving lip 
service to the importance of professional 
training, there has been shocking disregard 
of this principle in failure to provide funds 
to train adequate personnel for public and 
voluntary services. 

Dr. Hollis said in a recent public state- 
ment that the public is not “enough con- 
cerned” to build a social welfare program 
that would give social workers adequate 
training. He also criticized educational in- 
stitutions for neglecting the welfare field. 
He pointed out that only forty-nine schools 


offer graduate courses in social welfare, and. 


of these only twenty-three are tax-sup- 
ported. Eighteen states have neither a 
publicly nor a privately supported graduate 
school of social work.? 

In a forthright chapter on An Expanded 
Role for Social Work, the Report describes 
the factors that shape the destiny of social 


2The New York Times, Sunday, December 9, 
1951. 
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work, as demographic trends, the function 
of government, and changing social habiy 
and patterns. There is, I think, some tend 
ency, both here and in other places in the 
Report, to minimize the role of social work 
in interpersonal relationships, in favor of 
broad economic solutions. The solution of 
socio-psychological problems is written off 
as an old-fashioned preoccupation, with 
little recognition that the understanding of 
personality and interpersonal relationship 
is essential to any effective approach to the 
brotherhood of man. Such a dichotomy be 
tween economic and psychodynamic ap 
proaches is as out of date as to place cop 
stitutional and environmental factors in 
determined opposition. On the other hand 
real support is given to collaboration with 
the social sciences and for the establishment 
of a base of broad welfare programs 4 
home and on the international scene. 

The importance of governmental subsidy 
for fellowships granted by national, state 
and local agencies for special purposes i 
recognized. Mention is made of the Fed 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
scholarship program in 1933-34, the Chil 
dren’s Bureau stipends for educationd 
leave, and the mental health fellowship 
program of the United States Public Health 
Service. Not enough weight is given to 
the contribution of the voluntary agencia, 
especially the family service agencit, 
through field training; nor is the charg 
explicitly laid upon chests and council 
as well as upon foundations and _ publi 
sources, for comprehensive and adequat 
financing of this rapidly growing profession 
although aid through federal and nos} 
committed scholarships is pressed. Th} 
over-riding conclusion is, however, that bey 
cause social welfare has become a maja 
function of public and private welfart 
more tax-supported agencies should estab 
lish “first rate schools,” and the existig 
schools should be far better supported ani” 
manned. 


Classroom and Field Teaching 


We would agree with Professor Bartlet! 
that one of the strengths of the study lis 


8 Harriett M. Bartlett, “The Study of Social Wot) 
Education,” Social Work Journal, Vol. XXXII, M 


4 (1951), pp. 172-177. 
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in its emphasis on the interdependence of 
professional education and practice. From 
the first, American social work education 
has been rooted deeply in practice. This 
factor, while giving strength, also makes 
for weaknesses; vested interests in fields 
(so-called specializations) continue, minimal 
research opportunities are offered, and 
field work in many places is not fully 
rofessional. 

The Report is sound in criticizing the 
vestigial traces of apprenticeship, a stage in 
development for all professions; the over- 
weighting of field work in some schools 
(40 to 50 per cent of scheduled time) and 
the underweighting in other places; and 
also in recognizing that concepts and prin- 
ciples are, in general, today better taught 
in the classroom than in the field. The 
notion, however, that skill is the responsi- 
bility of the agency and conceptualization 
the responsibility of the classroom should 
be challenged. Understanding and master- 
ing process are the responsibility of each. 
The Report does not sufficiently recognize 
how, through the contribution of supervi- 
sion, practice is gaining acceptance as a 
major element in an integrated educational 
process. It is assumed that more of the 
field teaching should be done by members 
of the faculty, but it is not seen clearly 
enough how important it is that practi- 
tioners should have released time and be 
financed to learn the educational principles 
involved in training students, just as those 
with aptitude should be stimulated to enter 
research. 

That money to finance an expanded role 
for social work must be obtained is a 
sine qua non, but money must also be 
got for a most essential element in profes- 
sional education: adequate field work. Nor 
can the answer be found in a new crop 
of cheap schools, either at graduate or un- 
dergraduate level. Social work cannot be 
taught properly without a comprehensive 
system of field work instruction and highly 
skilled field teachers, well remunerated. 
Preparation for treating human beings re- 
quires intimate and controlled experience 
under the wisest of supervisors. Only thus 
can the learner involve himself, and iden- 
tify and incorporate concepts and methods 
as an integral part of his own practice. 


The most far-reaching recommendation 
of the Report is to devise and use a more 
inclusive concept of social work. With 
this we would agree, and, further, that this 
inclusive concept must be taught in class 
and field to the end of producing better 
grounded and more adaptable practitioners. 
But in building a stronger base and in 
moving out into a wider range of respon- 
sibilities, social work must not lose its most 
precious insights gained from disciplined 
and controlled methods of helping human 
beings. We, therefore, liked the following 
statement: 

Casework has been the matrix out of which most 
social work principles, content, and processes have 
emerged. It still constitutes the core of education 
for social work because it has within it psychiatric 
content, principles, and processes in working with 
individuals, social work philosophy and ethics, and 
conscious attention to professional growth in the 
student. In planning a whole curriculum, these 
should be examined as basic elements needed by 
all students.5 


That such principles and values can also 
be assimilated through group work process 
should not distract our attention from the 
great importance of learning principles of 
individual treatment as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. 

A minor criticism might be leveled at the 
rather misleading interpretation of the na- 
ture of the schism created after the intro- 
duction of “functional” casework. The 
Report indicates that philosophical func- 
tionalism is inherent in all modern society, 
and to this reviewer structure and function 
are always related, so that an overemphasis 
in either direction must be rejected. But 
the Report fails to describe the character- 
istics of functionalism in the special form 
in which it has been taught by the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work and its 
adherents. In the application of science 
to human behavior it is, of course, essential 
that an adequate theory of personality be 
constructed, applied, tested, and revised. 
The fact that diagnostic casework derives 
such a theory of personality chiefly from 
Freudian psychodynamics and functional 
casework from Rank’s will philosophy, is 
of significance, but the problem is even 


4P. 392. 
5 P. 225. 





more serious than that, since the concepts 
in regard to need, administration, group 
work, community, and, indeed, reality and 
the object world, are involved. If the mat- 
ter had to be introduced at all, enough 
has been written on this controversial sub- 
ject to have afforded a clearer statement. 

On the integration of class and field the 
Report emphasizes that the objectives of 
field teaching should be identical with those 
of the classroom and that more shared 
teaching between school faculty and agency 
supervisors will strengthen this result. We 
cannot accept, fully, however, the statement 
that “perhaps what all schools of social 
work really need for effective curriculum 
revision is educational control of the in- 
dependent field facilities they use.” Medi- 
cine leapt ahead both when Osler took his 
students into the hospital wards and when 
the medical schools began to use the sci- 
entists as well as the doctors in the profes- 
sional curricula. Social work will atrophy 
if, in collaborating with and incorporating 
more of the social sciences, it loses its 
uniquely strong link with on-going profes- 
sional practice. 

Considering its importance, supervision 
is somewhat lightly sketched. This ex- 
tremely significant form of tutorial teaching 
in the field, probably more than any other 
one aspect of education, accounts for the 
rapid development of social work as a pro- 
fessional process. In fact, there is no known 
substitute for work with human beings— 
individuals and groups—under close super- 
vision, which can be counted on to lead 
toward the essential development of the 
professional self. ‘The word supervision 
has had an unfortunate context, suggesting 
the checking up by foremen in manual and 
clerical activities, but in social work it is 
rooted in educational and _ psychological 


principles for learning, calling for self- . 


involvement by the student. Other disci- 
plines, such as psychiatry and psychology, 
are now making use of this experience as a 
primary form of learning. The Report 
does not sufficiently distinguish between 
supervision, which is a controlled, on-going 
relationship, whether with individuals or 
small groups, and administrative and tech- 
nical consultation such as may be provided 
by specialists or collaborators. It does rec- 
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ognize that supervision has been developed 
to date most thoroughly in the casework 
specialization, recently also in group work, 
but has received nothing like the requisite 
attention in administration, public rela. 
tions, staff development, and community 
planning. 

A good case is made for the use of panel 
and group teaching both in class and field, 
But it is scarcely necessary to assume that 
with competent group and individual sy. 
pervision a student could not carry indi. 
vidual responsibility for a case or a group 
situation until the end of his first year, 
This low expectancy sells supervision vey 
short indeed even for our present achieve 
ment. We would agree that in some agen. 
cies the learning experience is over-directed 
toward self-awareness in the student and 
indeed it is a questionable trend that » 
much of the learning experience may take 
place within the student-supervisor rele 
tionship rather than in the natural context 
of student-client or worker-group intera. 
tion. Student-agency and student-commu 
nity relationships are also natural media 
for aspects of learning. 


Undergraduate Study 


The Report sees education as a com 
tinuum, suggests that social welfare con 
cepts should be introduced early, ani 


supports undergraduate preparation, giving | 


a fine statement of its objectives: 


Professional education for a career in social wor 
must continue to recognize that a social worke 
deals with some of the most intimate and om 
fidential aspects of the lives of individuals, ai 
with some of the most sensitive areas of publi 
life. The nature of these duties calls for a hig 
level of all the qualities that constitute intellectul 
social, and emotional maturity. To be genuine) 
a helping person, a social worker must have: 
working knowledge of the biological and psyco 
logical forces which in part shape individual bela 
ior; he also must have more than a _laymatl 
understanding of the economic, cultural, and polit 
ical conditions and forces that shape individu | 
and group behavior; and he must be able to | 
pret institutional, state, and national social well 
policies in terms of these forces.¢ 


Certainly the bulk of undergradus 
preparation for social work should lie # 


6 P. 176. 
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the humanities and the sciences, with a 
minimal schedule in technical subject mat- 
ter. What form of social welfare is not 
better done by a student with a broad 
base of knowledge than by one with pre- 
mature rote knowledge of welfare pro- 
cedures? The Report seems to suggest that 
two of the four years of undergraduate 
study for prospective social workers have 
a technical orientation, but one wonders 
if such a proposal can be defended on 
any ground but that of popular demand of 
students and agencies. 

No one has made the case that architects 
are better for learning how to draft than 
for learning about human beings, and one 
doubts if a case can be made for boning 
up on state manuals instead of learning 
English and mathematics. There is no 
subject on which there is more difference 
of opinion, but this reviewer will be greatly 
astonished if the best of American educa- 
tion is not overdue for a revival of the 
humanities and sciences as against the pres- 
sure for technical orientation. In Chapter 
IV the weight given to the role of com- 
munication and to the natural and social 
sciences is excellent. Until the central pur- 
poses and processes of social work are better 
defined and more widely accepted, the 
nature of undergraduate concentration 
leading to graduate study will remain con- 
troversial. For practical purposes, prepa- 
ration for technical line jobs may be neces- 
sary and desirable, but this should not com- 
mit us to a narrow concentration as the best 
approach to graduate and advanced studies. 
There seems to be a vacillation here, as in 
a few other places, among divergent points 
of view. 


Toward a Generic Base 


One of the strongest parts of the Report 
lies in its analysis of the problem of so- 
called specialization as it now obtains at 
the master’s level in some schools. In 
common with other professions, social work 
has suffered from the fragmentation and 
isolation produced by rapidly expanding 
needs, the vested interests of individuals 
and groups, and the demands of particular 
groups for limited but immediate ability 
to serve an agency. It is recommended that 


the first of the two years at the master’s 
level should be directed toward basic ge- 
neric objectives, and that “specialization” 
should be “shifted to the second year or 
later.” It would be our view that the 
whole curriculum should be aimed to turn 
out the balanced practitioner, and that spe- 
cialization can only take place on a well- 
integrated and systematic generic approach. 
It is as important for the administrator 
or leader to have the principles of casework 
“in his bones” as for the practitioner to 
learn principles of community organiza- 
tion and administration. 

Casework, group work, community or- 
ganization, and social administration are 
accurately identified as basic processes of 
social work rather than specializations. The 
objectives of the basic curriculum are 
stated: to deepen understanding and the 
capacity to develop with changing social 
institutions; to master the core disciplines; 
to gain knowledge of historical perspectives 
and of social work structure and programs 
as a whole. It is now agreed that even 
with beginning students, in addition to 
direct and primary processes of helping 
and treatment, there must be teaching both 
in class and field of the beginnings of 
administration and community organiza- 
tion, including the research approach. 

The so-called specializations, however, 
are seen as branches, that is, divergences 
from the main stock or part, and their 
proliferation has often meant dilution of 
the strength of the whole. All specializa- 
tion must have its roots in the common 
basic curriculum which should and can 
be required now—not at some future date. 
The aim now should be to turn out the 
balanced practitioner from the two-year 
program, as we have already sugested. In 
preprofessional stages, civil, mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical engineering, as in 
social security, tend to the mastery of 
formulae serving the immediate objective 
of the setting in which the student is being 
trained, or toward which he is headed for 
employment. Professional teaching should 
be correlated with all the basic courses and 
not with the technical courses alone. In 
order to develop integration through vari- 
ous devices the teaching faculty must enter 
the field and the field supervisors be used 
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in various ways in presenting subject mat- 
ter and, whenever feasible, participate in 
classroom teaching. 

The Report recognizes that setting is in 
itself generic, especially because of the insti- 
tutional or agency base of practice. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that there are 
general principles of setting, which any 
caseworker must understand, related to 
activities carried on in the primary context 
of social agency structure for welfare ob- 
jectives. Others are related to secondary 
settings in which social work is part of an 
institution with another main purpose such 
as medicine or education. The special- 
setting questions posed by the statutory 
framework of social welfare and concepts 
must also be grasped; the basis for agency 
policy, procedure, and practice must be 
increasingly assimilated by any student. 

Underneath the whole Report lies the 
conviction, which cannot be too strongly 
stated, that a profession becomes more sig- 
nificant as it shows ability to progress from 
formulae to generalization, to understand- 
ing the why as well as the what and the 
how. The schools are already teaching 
concepts and principles, and although these 
principles have not been validated to the 
same degree as in mathematics and the 
physical sciences, they must increasingly be 
studied, tested, and validated or invali- 
dated. One wishes that the Report had 
openly challenged overidentification with 
branches (so-called specializations), such as 
“family,” “psychiatric,” “medical,” and 
“school social work,” and had urged vigor- 
ously the adoption of a common degree, 
such as Master and Doctor of Social Work. 
The lag tends to confuse both universities 
and the public. Let the schools that wish 
to do so continue to offer a Master of Sci- 
ence, Doctor of Philosophy, or any of the 
recognized academic degrees, but at least 
for those offering a professional degree let 
them offer one that is commonly accepted 
and accredited. 
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Whether or not newer and more genuine 
“specializations” will be conceived of al 
the lines of treatment, administration, com. 
munity planning, teaching, and superyi. 
sion, as was suggested in an earlier article? 
or whether others will be developed fo 
advanced work, it is clear that we need jp 
social work persons whose aptitudes lead 
them in one of several directions. Some 
social workers can and should continue to 
man the essential programs, perhaps with 
the four- or five-year bachelor’s degree, 
Others, with aptitudes for teaching, for 
research, for treatment, and so on, should 
be given opportunities for achieving the 
disciplines of theory and practice at an 
advanced level of conceptualization at the 
master’s and doctoral degree levels. 

Administration is often confused with 
leadership. Many administrative proce. 
dures are sub-professional or technical and 
can easily be grasped. “Leadership,” no 
doubt, is the same for all professions, call- 
ing, as it does, for qualities of mind and 
heart, for ability to think creatively and 
analytically, to judge events and people, 
to synthesize complex phenomena, to have 
the courage of one’s convictions, to love 
one’s fellow men and walk humbly with 
one’s God. There is no training for leader. 
ship, only training of persons with capacity 
for leadership and the provision of suitable 
opportunities for use of their talents. 

If the basic program were designed to 
turn out the balanced practitioner, the ad- 
vanced curricula could specialize in several 
directions. Neither broadening nor deep- 
ening alone should be the aim, but higher 
synthesis of thought and feeling, imagina- 
tion and action, based on greater self 
understanding and a surer grasp of per- 
sonality, behavior, and the realities of our 
rapidly changing society. 


“ *Gordon Hamilton, “Education for Social Work: 
The Inter-action of School and Agency,” Social 
Work Journal, Vol. XXX, No. 2 (1949), P- 77: 
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“Aggressive Approach in Preventive Casework with 
Children's Problems 


Lionel C. Lane 


The author is a Caseworker in the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children’s Aid 
Society, Brooklyn, New York. His paper was given at the New York State Welfare Conference, 
in Buffalo, New York, November, 1951. 


THE worp “aggressive” is rarely used to 
describe casework help in any of its posi- 
tive aspects, since it is usually associated 
with negative, or hostile, feelings and ac- 
tions. The term as used here, however, 
is meant to convey a greater going-out to 
the client in an effort to help him overcome 
the strong resistance he feels toward ac- 
cepting service. By aggressive casework we 
mean instituting procedures that will over- 
come the client’s tendency to cut off himself 
and his family from the help they very 
much need. The use of the word “pre- 
ventive” implies this kind of aggressiveness 
in its attempt to arrest a damaging parent- 
child relationship before it becomes a full- 
blown emergency. Both terms, “aggressive” 
and “preventive,” challenge the passivity 
that is sometimes characteristic of casework 
help. 

We who work in family agencies find it 
relatively easy to be receptive to the parent 
who comes to the agency aware that there 
is a problem in the family, and who has 
some insight into the fact that his handling 
of the child may be the basis for the diffi- 
culty or, at least, has some willingness to 
examine the possibility. These clients, with 
all their variations in personality and in 
problems but alike in wanting help, make 
up a considerable proportion of the family 
agency case load, but by no means the 
total of the families who need help. The 
receptive client represents a portion of the 
community we shall always serve, perhaps 
increasingly as the help the family agency is 
equipped to give becomes better known 
and as the families in the community be- 
come more familiar with our service and 
therefore less uneasy about using it. 

There has been, however, a large number 
of families in the community whom we 


have not been able to help because, for 
various reasons, they have “decided” they 
do not want our help. Usually they know 
little about the family agency and they 
are often fearful of what they will “let 
themselves in for” in coming to it. They 
know that, in the extreme case, where there 
is obvious neglect and abuse of the child, 
a solution exists in referral to an authori- 
tative and protective agency. 

In many of the situations referred to us 
by community agencies and persons, there 
is no ill treatment. Usually in such in- 
stances the parent is giving the child good 
physical care and is concerned about him. 
Although there is a real problem, he never- 
theless is not interested in using counseling 
help. If he is referred to an agency, he 
very often does not come; if he comes, he 
frequently refuses the help offered. This 
is not only an unhappy experience for the 
parent and the caseworker, but also a 
frustrating one for the referral source 
which, finding that so many referrals end 
in failure to get help, may question the 
value of making other referrals. 

Recently, increasing attention has been 
focused on the ways of overcoming the 
barriers between the family caseworker and 
the client in such situations.1 Essentially 
the problem is a challenging one for the 
caseworker; he has begun to question 
whether he should be content with his un- 
successful efforts to involve the parent and 
with the latter’s refusal to use help. He 
knows that increasing damage to the child 
will ensue and that the community will 


1 Ruth Chaskel, “Impact of Community Needs on 
Casework Policy,” SoctaL Casework, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 3 (1951), p- 114. This article describes the 
extension of the services of a family and children’s 
agency in collaboration with the New York City 
Youth Board. 
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pay for more expensive services later on. 
Does not the caseworker, who is a repre- 
sentative of the community’s concern, have 
responsibility to protect the child from 
further destructive handling? Does not the 
child, who is relatively helpless, have the 
right to expect such protection? Does nct 
the parent have the right to the agency’s 
fullest help in overcoming his fear of it so 
that he can give his child the security he 
needs? An affirmative answer to these 
questions means that the challenge to per- 
severe comes to us from many sides. In 
our agency we have taken this challenge 
seriously. 

Although referrals to our agency were 
made by all kinds of community resources— 
schools, housing projects, Children’s Court, 
and so on—frequently the client did not 
respond to this initial invitation to use our 
help, or sometimes he came once but did 
not come again. In either case the case- 
worker could only resolve his frustration 
with the cliché, “He cannot use help.” As 
far as this went it was very often true, but 
the suspicion grew that it did not go far 
enough. There seemed to be too large a 
group of people who were unable to use 
help; caseworkers found themselves con- 
centrating more on the client who could 
use help, who lent himself dynamically to 
the process and who repaid their efforts 
with greater co-operation. Just as this kind 
of client involved himself more deeply in 
the process, so did the caseworkers, with 
the result that he received increasing help 
from them. 

This latter result, of course, was all to 
the good, but it left untouched the group 
of clients the agency seemed unable to reach 
and underlined a lack of success in this 
area. To a significant section of the com- 
munity, who felt the agency had a real 
responsibility in these situations, we seemed 
unwilling or unable to function in a flexi- 
ble manner, and we were accused of being 
too selective and too rigid in our require- 
ments. Many of the clients referred were 
actually desperately in need of the help they 
refused, but our failure made it necessary 
for us to report to the referral source that 
there seemed nothing our agency could do. 

As we began to explore the matter more 
carefully, several factors became increas- 
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ingly obvious. In order to improve the 
situation, the agency would have to take 
the initiative, since there seemed to be 
no way to give the client more responsi- 
bility. He was unable or unwilling to take 
it; often we had no contact with him. We, 
therefore, had to face our own resistance 
to accepting a greater responsibility for es. 
tablishing contact, a responsibility that 
seemed to belong to the client. The ques. 
tion as to whether we could give a service 
to someone who did not want it raised 
doubt about the nature of the effort we 
could make. Were we in danger of becom. 
ing authoritative in our approach? Were 
we trying to find ways to force the agency’s 
help on the client, thus taking away from 
him a right we insisted he should retain— 
to decide for himself whether he wanted 
help or not? If the client did not want 
our help, could we go any further? In 
other words, we suspected that our failure 
in some one-interview and _brief-service 
cases was due as much to our own inertia 
as to the client’s resistance. 

As we discussed these and other ques- 
tions, some points began to emerge. We 
were all agreed that we did not want to, 
nor could we, force our help on the client. 
His right to decide whether he wanted help 
was fundamental; we did not want to con- 
test it. We began to wonder, however, if 
we had done all we could to help him 
decide. His information about the agency 
frequently came to him at second hand and, 
even where adequate, often left him uncer- 
tain about the nature of the service offered 
him. 

From the analysis of our experiences we 
soon came to the conclusion that, even 


though these people seemed rejecting of . 


agency help, we could not assume they 
could not use help. In many cases we 
discovered that the client was afraid of 
the agency because it represented the com- 
munity, which frowned on his handling of 
his children. This feeling was often accom- 
panied by ignorance as to what a family 
agency represented, in distinction to the 
courts or other protective services. Parents 
were often fearful about what the agency 
would do to them. They often felt singled 
out, in a punishing way, by the referral 
source, especially when it was the school; 
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the referral aroused all their defensiveness 
against the imputation that they were bad 

arents. Whatever the reason for such a 
client’s difficulty in beginning, he certainly 
needed more direct help than the client 
who came ready to begin. 

Our experiences led us to believe that, 
with the client who is not ready to start, 
a great deal more active encouragement 
needs to be given at the very beginning. 
We had to come to terms with our occa- 
sional tendency to fall back on platitudes. 
We needed to develop a more flexible ap- 
proach to the client, and to be more alert 
to understanding what was making it so 
dificult for him to use the agency. We 
had to be very clear about our own role 
and the nature of our help in each specific 
situation in order to help the client under- 
stand the agency. We needed to be patient 
and receptive with the parent but firm, too, 
in our conviction about how the agency 
could help and our right to be in the 
situation. We felt we must let him know 
that the community was concerned over the 
way his child was developing and, although 
this often seemed like censure and blame, 
that the community was also offering him 
a chance to use constructive help so that 
the situation might be changed by him. 


Application of the Principle 


What does this greater assumption of 
responsibility mean in actual practice? 
What are some concrete ways of being more 
aggressive? In order to illustrate the prin- 
ciple I shall present three case situations. 
Each one indicates perseverance in offering 
help to a potential client who had serious 
question about using it. The first of these 
concerns the revitalization of an old social 
work procedure—the home visit. 


The Home Visit 


Mrs. A was referred because her adoles- 
cent grandson, Martin, was misbehaving in 
school. An appointment letter was sent 
to her, but she did not come in. A second 
letter was sent indicating that the worker 
was coming to visit, and a telephone call 
was made to the referring person to let her 
know what had occurred. The home visit, 
which took place a week after the attempt 


at an office appointment failed, was re- 
corded by the caseworker as follows: 


Mrs. A was awaiting my arrival, and was a bit 
shy in meeting me. We sat in a rather cluttered, 
though clean, kitchen. Here and there attempts 
had been made to make the place more present- 
able. Mrs. A knew of me through the referring 
worker, and she started the interview by letting 
me know that she had stopped by to see the 
worker just the other day, after receiving my letter 
about the home visit, and she had been helped 
to understand why I was coming. I recognized 
how hard it sometimes is to begin with a new 
person from an unknown agency, and asked if 
her not keeping the office appointment had been 
due to her uncertainty about who we were and 
what we did. She nodded agreement to this and 
said that she had thought we would take Martin 
away from her. I agreed then that her not com- 
ing was understandable and said that we appre- 
ciated this opportunity to tell her more about us. 
I explained that actually we are interested in 
helping families remain together, if at all possible, 
and that that was why I had come. After this 
comment I felt Mrs. A’s warmth toward me, and 
her interest was apparent. She told me that Martin 
was out working as a shoe-shine boy; she then 
admitted advising him to stay away from home 
so that he would miss my visit. I understood 
her reasons for this, but asked if we could get 
together to help Martin. I knew about some of 
the school difficulties Martin had, and wondered 
if he didn’t feel uncomfortable about some of 
his misbehavior. 

Mrs. A admitted not always being able to under- 
stand him; she felt that he was essentially a good 
boy and that some of his difficulties might stem 
from his feelings about being unusually tall for 
his age. We talked of this and other related 
problems and Mrs. A reviewed at length the tragedy 
of her daughter’s death and her desire to do all 
she could for the children. 

I gave her recognition for all she was doing under 
trying conditions. I broached the subject of office 
appointments, and she assured me that Martin 
would come in next week, if I gave him an appoint- 
ment, now that she knew what we wanted. She 
was still unsure about her own participation, but 
agreed to discuss this later on, after we had begun 
with Martin. 


In this situation the client’s fear of what 
the agency might have the power and in- 
tent to do stood in her way of using help. 
The one home visit helped to dispel her 
fears and, even though at the end of the 
visit Mrs. A herself was not ready to con- 
tinue, she felt enough confidence in the 
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agency to permit the child, an adolescent, 
to come in. Our practice in the past had 
too often been to write a second letter 
after the first appointment failed and, if 
there was no response to this, to close 
the case. Had we followed this procedure 
with Mrs. A, undoubtedly there would 
have been no contact at all. For Mrs. A, 
and for many other potential clients, re- 
ferral to a family agency, in connection with 
a child who is troublesome in the com- 
munity, immediately arouses fear of au- 
thority; often they are unsure of the extent 
of the agency’s control over them. ‘The 
referring person, of course, tries to help 
the client with his fears, but he himself 
may not be too clear about what the agency 
can and cannot do. On the assumption, 
then, that the client has a right to know 
firsthand what the agency is and what kind 
of help he can expect, we decided to make 
a continued and persistent attempt to ex- 
plain this by going to the client if he did 
not come to us. To some this may seem 
like forcing ourselves on the client; to us 
it represents greater persistence in helping 
the client overcome his initial resistance 
since we cannot assume that this resistance 
was total. We thought that at least one 
face-to-face interview would enable us to 
help the client strengthen whatever impulse 
he had toward seeking help. This oppor- 
tunity to talk to the client is of extreme 
importance because it is only in this way 
that we can understand and help the client 
understand what motivates him in his re- 
fusal to take help and can relate the fears 
and misunderstandings to the service the 
agency has to offer. Sometimes it is not 
possible to arrange for a home visit, and 
in these instances a discriminating use of 
the telephone is more valuable than letter- 
writing; this, like the home visit, sets up 
a dynamic two-way relationship. A letter, 
no matter how persuasively written, does 
not permit the same kind of exchange of 
ideas and feeling. 


The Client’s Wish to Withdraw 

The next case illustrates a more aggres- 
sive approach to the client who begins but 
soon feels improvement and wants to with- 
draw from contact. The following inter- 


view is the second with Mrs. G, who re- 
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ported in the first interview that, between 
the time of her talking with the referra] 
person and her visit to the agency, the situ. 
ation had already improved. She agreed 
to continue, however, on the basis of seeing 
whether the improvement would last. 


The interview began with Mrs. G saying that 
during the two weeks she had not seen the case. 
worker (there was one failed appointment) Ste. 
phen’s improved adjustment in school had been 
maintained. He liked school very much, his at. 
tendance was regular, and his marks excellent, 
Her continuing in this vein led me to inquire 
whether Mrs. G was saying that she saw little 
point in going on with the agency. We agreed 
that, if things were going well, she did not need 
our help. Before that decision was reached, how. 
ever, I thought it would be good if we explored 
the situation a little further so that if we did 
not continue we would both be sure this decision 
was wise. I said that although the school situa- 
tion seemed much better, I remembered from our 
previous talk that she had made some reference 
to Stephen’s moodiness, his loneliness, and his 
exaggerated reactions toward talk about sex. Per- 
haps we should examine these and see if she 
felt I could help her and Stephen with these 
problems. Mrs. G thoughtfully said that in these 
ways Stephen did seem odd to her, much different 
from other boys, even from his younger brother, 
whom she described as a “regular boy.” I recog. 
nized that Mrs. G had been referred to the agency 
for help with another problem, and perhaps she 
questioned whether she should bring these other 
difficulties to us. What she was describing now, 
however, made me feel more strongly that Stephen 
had real problems with which I could help. She 
admitted she had been at a loss as to how to 
deal with various incidents that worried her very 
much, mentioning especially one occasion when 
she found Stephen crying in bed at 1 a.m. I indi- 
cated that we seemed to be at a point where 
both of us were saying she should not end our 
contact and Mrs. G agreed. From this point on 
we became involved in a discussion of how she 
could work with Stephen’s possible need for direct 


-help and how to present this to him. 


In Mrs. G we see a woman who has less 
unwillingness than some clients to accept 
service, but enough negative feeling about 
taking help to want to withdraw at the 
very first sign of any improvement in the 
situation. The caseworker, in helping this 
kind of client, needs to recognize the basis 
for the client’s movement in this direction, 
to help evaluate this, and, if it is not valid, 
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to help the client to continue. In the inter- 
view with Mrs. G the caseworker did not 
challenge the client’s right to make a deci- 
sion to withdraw, but neither did he facili- 
tate ending simply because Mrs. G seemed 
to want this. 

It is apparent that this approach calls 
for a constant sensitivity on the part of the 
caseworker to what the client is doing and 
a consistent willingness to act on the con- 
viction that this is a situation that needs 
help. The client frequently is not in a 
position to evaluate his problem clearly by 
yirtue of his own closeness to it. We all 
accept the premise that an essential element 
of all therapeutic relationships is that the 
helping person is outside the problem and 
can therefore see it more clearly. We must 
use this knowledge consciously when we 
recognize that an individual needs contin- 
ued help even though he may be saying the 
situation has improved. 


Influence of Referring Agency 

‘Sometimes the referring person has built 
up a good relationship with the potential 
client and he can be influential in helping 
him to come to the agency. The following 
illustration from a case record shows how 
the caseworker and the referring person 
co-operated to get help to a troubled adoles- 
cent boy. 

The situation was referred to the agency 
by a school teacher who was concerned 
about Perry S, a 12-year-old student, with 
whom she had talked several times about 
his obvious unhappiness. ‘The teacher, 
Miss H, agreed to talk with Perry’s father 
(his mother was dead) and to suggest his 
calling the agency to discuss the situation 
with us. Perry had already expressed con- 
siderable concern to Miss H about his 
father, who seemed to be ailing. Miss H 
spoke to Mr. S, who agreed to accept an 
appointment. 


Mr. S came in only once at this point. He 
seemed like a very tired old man, and denied 
that Perry had any problems. He expressed a 
deep sense of loss over the death of his wife and 
the recent drafting into the army of his older 
son, Michael, 22, which had left him, a man of 64, 
with a 12-year-old son to care for. Previously 
Michael and Perry had been very close to each 
other and in many ways the older son had acted 


as the father to Perry. Mr. S could understand 
how deprived Perry felt because of his brother's 
absence but he did not think there was anything 
he could do about it. 


With the failure to interest Mr. S in the 
use of counseling service, it seemed almost 
as though this was another situation in 
which the agency could not help. The 
worker, however, decided to continue try- 
ing and called Miss H again, discussing our 
contact with Mr. S and suggesting that, 
since she was in daily contact with Perry, 
she encourage him to come in himself. 


This was accomplished and subsequently he was 
seen twice. He, too, tended to deny the existence 
of any problem, although agreeing that perhaps 
he was carrying too much responsibility for his 
father and himself. He was very protective of his 
father and any mention of his mother was painful 
for him; when her name was introduced, he stated 
firmly he did not wish to talk about her. When 
it appeared that Perry did not wish to come in 
regularly, we offered him the opportunity to come 
in and see us occasionally on an informal basis 
just to discuss how things were working out, but 
after the second interview he expressed a wish 
not to return any more. 


Again it seemed that we were at a point 
where we could proceed no further. But 
we decided to make further attempts, once 
more using Miss H’s relationship with the 
family. 


We called her, and she told us Perry had spoken 
with her about his father’s drinking and had 
asked about help for his father. Although Perry 
tended to be rather difficult in school and had 
truanted occasionally, his attendance record had 
recently improved considerably. She had learned 
from Perry that Michael, in his letters home, was 
expressing much concern over the family situa- 
tion and was considering seeking a discharge from 
the army on this basis. We told Miss H of Perry's 
refusal to continue contact, and it was agreed we 
would once more try to see Mr. S. She would discuss 
with Perry his feelings about his visits to the 
agency. 

Another letter was sent to Mr. S, offering one 
more appointment, but he did not keep this. At 
this point, since we finally seemed to have come 
to a dead end, the case was closed. However, 
approximately a month and a half after Perry's 
last visit, he telephoned the caseworker and ex- 
pressed a wish to see him again. An appointment 
was given and since then both Perry and Mr. S 
have been seen several times. 
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It is quite clear, even from this brief 
summary, that, if we had not been per- 
sistent, the case would have been closed, 
possibly after the office visit of Mr. S and 
his refusal of service, certainly after Perry 
indicated his desire not to return. Secure, 
however, in our knowledge that this was 
a situation where our help was needed, we 
persisted in our efforts to get help to the 
family. Although we did arrive at one 
point where we could go no further and 
the case was closed, certainly the aggres- 
sive way we offered our help, emphasizing 
to the client our deep concern for him and 
our doubt that he could handle this situa- 
tion all by himself, brought Perry and 
Mr. S back to us. 


Summary 


The one factor that is characteristic of 
these case illustrations is our acceptance 
of greater responsibility. It is quite clear 
that in our practice we have to begin to 
move out more firmly to certain clients. 
We accept the parent’s right to make his 
own decision, but we question the wisdom 
of having him base it solely on his impulse 
to resist help and not include his wish to 
help his child. The community gives au- 
thority to the family agency. This is not 
the authority of the court or the protective 
agency, but the more subtle one that goes 
with professional skill and knowledge of 
the dynamics of human behavior. We are 
still, often, too hesitant about accepting a 
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role that is essentially a preventive one 
The limits imposed on us by the clients 
right to make his own decision about usj 
help is a valid and essential part of the 
process. One could, however, pursue this 
idea to its ultimate end and maintain that 
a family has a right to pursue its own path 
to self-destruction. But when the lives of 
young children are affected, we cannot limit 
ourselves to such a passive role. To do 
so would mean that the problems of chil. 
dren are not our concern until the point 
of crisis and emergency has been reached, 
a development that we have encouraged by 
our passivity. There is a need for mor 
concerted and aggressive efforts on our part 
so that we are more truly offering a pre. 
ventive service to the community. 

A client’s decision to use help will bk 
influenced, we believe, by the degree of 
firmness and persistence with which we 
approach him. Furthermore, we need not 
fear that we shall force our help on the 
client too much, since this is a manifest 
impossibility anyway. A lack of conviction 
in offering service, as evidenced by ow 
willingness to withdraw at the first rebuff, 
can only leave the parent more comfortable 
in continuing in an unhealthy situation, 
We need to be more aggressive in our ap 
proach, so that if we finally have to accept 
a client’s refusal of our help, we are sure 
we have used, to the fullest extent, every 
available means to demonstrate our ability 
and desire to be of help to him. 


Toward a Multiple-Service Approach to Immigrants 


Marjorie Montelius 


When this article was written the author was Director of Group Work in the International 
Institute of San Francisco. She is now studying in England under the provisions of the 
Fulbright Act. 


WITHIN EvERY AMERICAN city and in 
many smaller communities, there are 
ethnic sub-communities created by immi- 
grants to provide a familiar cultural milieu 
within an unfamiliar country. In San Fran- 
cisco there are at least forty-eight such 
sub-communities, a figure closely related to 
the fact that over 50 per cent of the popu- 


lation of the city are of recent immigrant 
stock. Some of these, like the German ané 
the Italian, are well developed, supporting 
their own churches, newspapers, and social 
and cultural organizations. Others, sud 
as the Latvian and the Indonesian, at 
still at the stage of meeting in borrowed 
buildings and attempting to establish 4 
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framework for providing mutual aid to 
their members. Almost all these ethnic 
communities are highly complex, being 
further sub-divided into sects and cliques 
and into “in-groups” and “out-groups.” 

The pattern of immigration to the United 
States was changed considerably by Presi- 
dent Truman’s directive of December, 1945, 
and later by legislation making possible the 
resettlement of thousands of displaced per- 
sons in this country. Although a large 
number of these individuals had fled from 
their homelands prior to or during World 
War II and came to America from a coun- 
try not their own, they were, by law, still 
counted on the basic immigration quota 
allowed the country of their birth. This 
meant that regular immigration quotas of 
many European countries, especially those 
of Central Europe, were mortgaged for 
years to come in order to allow displaced 
persons to take up residence here. From 
other countries such as the United King- 
dom and the Americas the flow of immi- 
gration was not changed by these measures, 
but since the war other regulations have 
brought about a more careful selection at 
all our borders. 

All these factors, in turn, affected the 
postwar immigrant. Many, because of their 
relationship to persons already established 
here or because of their natural inclina- 
tion, were rather easily absorbed into the 
nationality community. Others did not 
wish to become identified with their na- 
tionality group—some because of class and 
political differences and others perhaps be- 
cause they saw this identification as being 
a detour to becoming “American.” Many 
new immigrants, especially those who came 
originally from “‘satellite countries” or from 
those countries with which America had 
been recently at war, were regarded with 
suspicion by the nationality communities, 
several of which had undergone strict sur- 
veillance themselves during the war years. 
These latter immigrants as well as those 
who rejected their nationality community 
were therefore faced with additional diffi- 
culties in their early introduction to Amer- 
ican life. A new immigrant always has 
some relationship, whether positive or nega- 
tive, to his compatriots, and the nationality 
community remains one of the most potent 


forces in either facilitating or retarding the 
acculturation of the newcomer. 

Since 1918 the International Institute of 
San Francisco, a non-sectarian, community- 
chest agency, has been engaged in giving 
service to immigrants, in studying the na- 
tionality community and thus in keeping 
aware of current changes within it. One 
of the effective methods by which the 
agency keeps in close contact with the 
ethnic groups is by including in its board 
of directors, its professional staff, and its 
volunteer workers persons of various racial 
and ethnic origins. Its program has always 
included the three basic techniques of social 
work. Direct services to individual immi- 
grants have been provided by a qualified 
casework staff. From time to time tempo- 
rary group work projects have been or- 
ganized. Since 1946, when the United 
States Department of Immigration and 
Naturalization began to release the lists of 
incoming immigrants to non-sectarian 
agencies and to public schools in commu- 
nities receiving immigrants, the Institute 
has undertaken the responsibility for inter- 
preting and giving its services to these 
new immigrants. Contact was established 
through letters of welcome enclosing an 
agency brochure and an invitation to at- 
tend a monthly party for new arrivals. 

The administrative and casework staff 
shared responsibility for these informal so- 
cial evenings. Attendance at the parties 
represented some 15 per cent of the total 
new arrival list; approximately 12 per cent 
of those attending requested casework serv- 
ices later. This figure was a marked in- 
crease over the number of immigrants who 
had previously been served by the agency 
during their first few months of residence. 

Many of the immigrants continued to 
attend the monthly parties, thereby increas- 
ing the size of each succeeding group. The 
facilities of the Institute were outgrown 
and a large hall had to be rented to ac- 
commodate the many guests. As the staff 
came to know more of the individuals, they 
learned that the Institute parties were the 
only social activity many of these people 
had and staff membe.s frequently were 
asked by the newcomers for help in finding 
other social outlets. As a result, during 
1948, serious thought was given by the 
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board and staff to the further development 
of the agency’s services for immigrants 
through social group work. It was thought 
that such a program could meet two needs: 
(1) provide on-going associative and inter- 
cultural experience for those who had out- 
grown the parties for new arrivals and (2) 
operate as a threshold activity for persons 
in need of casework services who were not 
yet able to initiate such a relationship. 
The group work program began with the 
establishment of two committees, one made 
up of representatives from established na- 
tionality communities who acted in an 
advisory capacity and the other recruited 
from the newer immigrants who had been 
attending the parties regularly. Participa- 
tion on the latter committee constituted 
the first small-group experience for most 
persons serving on it. In the group process 
was observed a variation of reactions—to a 
certain extent culturally determined—to 
such factors as the role of the group worker, 
the need for status and recognition, and 
interest values. In carrying out its respon- 
sibility to plan the programs for new ar- 
rival parties, the committee members had 
many decisions to make. Although their 
tempo was slower than that of a committee 
with members from one nationality, they 
were unusually thorough and thoughtful. 
The committee members made suggestions 
as to the kind of groups they thought the 
agency should stimulate for the benefit of 
the potential clientele. Included in the 
list were social groups for young adults sep- 
arate from those for older persons, English 
classes, folk dancing, musical evenings, and 
discussion groups. They recommended that 
all such groups be intercultural and re- 
quested that Americans participate; they 
also stated that they were primarily inter- 
ested in becoming acquainted with Ameri- 
cans and their ways of thinking and acting. 


Types of Activities 


The nationality advisory committee in 
the meantime gave support to the new- 
arrivals committee, acting as supplementary 
hosts at the parties, and suggesting ways and 
means by which their suggestions could be 
worked out. For several months this com- 
mittee made home visits to new immigrants, 
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interpreting the services of the Institute 
and soliciting suggestions for group actiyj. 
ties. One of the suggestions was that an 
intercultural membership committee should 
be established to plan for a direct rela. 
tionship with the agency; another was that 
a group be organized for German war 
brides to help these new arrivals overcome 
their first feelings of loneliness. 

For several months after the organization 
of this group, meetings were held in the 
informal Kaffee Klatsch manner familiar 
to the girls in their homeland. They often 
spoke in German and confided to each other 
their feelings of homesickness and strange. 
ness as well as their satisfactions. Many 
of them had experienced expressed hostility 
from neighbors and clerks in stores, some 
responding in kind and others becoming 
either shy or aggressive. The worker was 
able to discuss these difficulties with them 
and to suggest possible solutions. Older 
and more mature members of the group 
were also helpful. As the group continued, 
unmarried German girls were added to 
the membership, as were German-speaking 
women from Austria, Yugoslavia, and Bel- 
gium. This group met for almost two 
years; by this time all the original members 
had established a satisfying life in the com- 
munity. The group was then terminated 
by the members although several of 
them continued to attend other Institute 
activities. 

Four months after the beginning of the 
group work program, several groups were 
organized and functioning. Although some 
groups, such as the English classes, the folk 
dancing group, and a film discussion group 
entitled “About America,” were led by 
teachers from the public schools, the group 
worker was always present to welcome the 
members as they arrived and to interpret 
special needs to the instructor. In other 
groups, such as the young adult club, her 
role was more direct. 

A committee, composed both of young 
immigrants who had attended new-arrivals 
parties and of American-born persons of 
different ancestries, organized a young 
adults club. Response was good and some 
thirty nationalities were soon represented. 
Many of the members spoke little or no 
English, many had little leisure, and a large 
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number seemed to have no interest beyond 
the enjoyment of the social evening. The 

Janning group, however, experimented 
with different ways of involving more of 
the membership in regular activities. Some 
gains were made during a two-year period 
and positive results were observed in the 
development of the individual committee 
members. In planning for their activities, 
they learned not only the theory but also 
the practice of democratic group function- 
ing. Their feeling of responsibility for the 
welfare and progress of the group was 
sometimes almost too serious, but all of 
them became vitally concerned in main- 
taining a friendly, informal atmosphere at 
their social functions in which every new 
immigrant could feel comfortable. They 
developed respect for each other on a 

rformance level and their original strug- 
gle for status was absorbed in a co-operative 
feeling of working together toward a com- 
mon goal. They commented frequently 
about the fact that as individuals of many 
nationalities they had been able to achieve 
this level of operation and that therefore 
there was still hope for something similar 
to be accomplished on an international 
basis. 

Several other groups were later developed 
from suggestions made by these young 
adults or with their co-operation. They 
included a public speaking class, a social 
dancing class, a supper club in which every- 
day English was practiced, and a discussion 
group called “Preparation for Marriage.” 
The need for this last group was recog- 
nized when several of the young people be- 
gan having dates with members of quite 
divergent cultures; for example, Russian 
with Spanish, Swedish with Iranian. Em- 
phasis was placed on the more nearly equal 
role of the man and the woman in the 
American home than is common in many 
countries. 

After this first young adult group had 
been meeting one year, another one was 
organized to take care of the overflow and 
also to allow for a narrower age range 
within both groups, the new one being pri- 
marily for young people between the ages 
of 18 and 25, and the earlier one for those 
between 25 and 35. A teen-age group was 
another new development and both new 


groups accepted the pattern of the older 
one: an intercultural membership, includ- 
ing some Americans, and a planning com- 
mittee which met regularly with a staff 
group worker to plan and_ evaluate 
activities. 

Less active participation of individual 
members was achieved in groups planned 
primarily for older adults. It proved to 
be almost impossible for these older people 
to work co-operatively; each person was too 
concerned with his own status as an indi- 
vidual or too set in his own cultural pattern. 
The democratic process and a non-authori- 
tarian leader were also concepts to which 
they attached small value, and after serious 
consideration the staff planned the activities 
for this age group on an independent basis. 
There were several small interest groups 
in which they were able to participate and 
at frequent intervals special agency activi- 
ties were held to which persons of all ages 
were invited. This type of response of 
the older people may indicate their pref- 
erence for family-centered activity. 


Special Value of Dramatics Workshop 


A project that contained many thera- 
peutic elements was the dramatics work- 
shop. The idea for this activity was sug- 
gested by a volunteer leader, a Roumanian 
woman with good experience in the theat- 
rical field. She was willing to direct the 
workshop if the group worker would par- 
ticipate in the weekly meetings. Oppor- 
tunity was given to members of other 
groups to participate and referrals were 
made by the caseworkers. Membership 
again was intercultural, with an age range 
from the late teens to the early seventies. 
The group, after rejecting several possible 
plays as being unadaptable to so many dif- 
ferent accents, decided to write an original 
vehicle, creating their own roles as they 
went along. The theme they selected was 
of an immigrant family reunited with rela- 
tives in America and much of the dialog 
was realistically related to the experiences 
of the writers. After several months of 
rehearsing, the play, entitled “We Are Not 
the Same,” was presented to two enthu- 
siastic audiences. 

The process and content of the dramatics 
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group experiment were discussed with the 
casework and administrative staff and with 
the agency’s consultant psychiatrist, all of 
whom had seen the play. The psychiatrist 
emphasized the therapeutic value inherent 
in such an activity not only in the satisfy- 
ing group experience, but also in the op- 
portunity for a role in an American play. 
The play written by the group had stressed 
positive values almost completely; no one 
had wanted to portray an unpleasant person 
and everything had worked out too well 
in the end. The staff recommended that 
the dramatics group continue but that their 
next production be an American play with 
many kinds of roles. In the staff evalua- 
tion, suggestions were also made as to 
ways in which the group worker could in- 
terpret more effectively the immigrant’s 
concepts of American life and its reality. 
The dramatics group did continue, add- 
ing more members, American as well as 
of other nationalities. After a successful 
production about. an American family, 
“You Can’t Take It with You,” three sub- 
groups were created to meet the special 
interests of the members, all remaining 
under the joint leadership of the original 
volunteer and the group worker. One 
group selected another comedy to work on; 
the second met with the Chinese writer of 
an original play to consider casting and 
production; the third decided to write an- 
other original vehicle, this last to be based 
on the feeling of nostalgia for their home- 
land. Therapeutic values in the third 
group especially were immediately discerni- 
ble as members expressed their feelings 
of homesickness and longing within a 
familiar and accepting group setting. 


A Group of Casework Clients 


Another group with special values for 
its members was one created for casework 
clients who were having difficulty in find- 
ing employment. The matter of employ- 


ment is a frequent concern of the immi- 
grant. The help of the caseworker in this 
area is primarily that of referral and of 
clarifying employment factors in the com- 
munity. It was felt that this service could 
well be given in a group. A six-week 
course was organized and attendance was 
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quite regular. Such topics as the uniop 
situation in the city, the function and ser. 
ice of public and private employmen 
agencies, and vocational guidance and apti. 
tude testing were discussed. One session 
was spent on the approach most likely tp 
succeed when an immigrant makes appli. 
cation to an employer, and several of the 
group were able to talk about some of 
their approaches which had seemed awk. 
ward and had proved ineffective. Att. 
tudes and temperaments were discussed and 
some of those who expressed real concem 
about themselves were referred again to 
their caseworker. The casework super. 
visor was the discussion leader and the 
group worker served as recorder. 


Integration of Programs 


This, in brief, is the kind of group work 
program provided by an agency previously 
offering casework and community organi- 
zation services to a clientele of new immi- 
grants. Although now ending only it 
second year of operation, some principles 
regarding the administration of and the 
working together of three social work proc 
esses in one agency are emerging. Basic 
to the success of such an integrated pro 
gram is the real acceptance by all the staf 
workers of the generic base of social work, 
a conviction that the professional way in 


which a client is helped to become accul- | 
turated is secondary to the fact that his | 


needs are being met. This implies that 
each worker in a multiple-function agenq 
must understand the special contributions 
of the different processes and be able to 
refer a client with confidence to another 
worker in the agency. The identification 
of the worker must be with the agency 
as a whole and not to his particular seg- 
ment of it. 

' Conscious efforts were made to promote 
such an atmosphere within the Institute. 
The original idea of adding group work 
was first discussed and accepted by the 
board and the professional staff. Individ 
ual and staff conference time was spent in 
orienting the new group worker to the 
services of the agency and to the particular 
needs of clients of different nationalities. 
The administrator, primarily responsible 
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for community organization projects, dis- 
cussed current developments in this area 
and made available the minutes of meet- 
ings and community organization records. 
No new group was initiated, even after its 
recommendation had been made by client 
groups, until the total staff had considered 
the purpose of the group and the possible 
clientele it might serve. 

In the second year, when there were two 
full-time group workers and two graduate 
students doing field work in group work, 
and six caseworkers and one graduate stu- 
dent, it was necessary to develop more 
formal methods of referral and follow-up 
within the agency. The group work pro- 
gram, too, was developing rapidly; groups 
were not so dependent on casework referrals 
as they had been in the beginning. It 
was also proving to be more difficult to 
refer individual group members for case- 
work services. The whole concept of Amer- 
ican social work is unfamiliar to immigrants 
and they find it difficult to differentiate 
between the worker in a group situation 
and another who is to be seen about per- 
sonal problems. The group workers as 
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a result did a fair amount of what might 
be called “personal counseling.” If the 
client was acquainted with the caseworker, 
perhaps by having met him at a group 
activity, the referral process was easier. 

In order to develop as high a degree of 
integration as possible, the Institute un- 
dertook a self-evaluation, in which staff 
and board participated. Several practical 
and administrative recommendations were 
made. A basic recommendation was that 
the Institute’s program should be a ge- 
neric one, providing for multiple services 
within the agency. Such an integrated 
program seemed appropriate for dealing 
with the wide range of problems involved 
in the acculturation of immigrants. Flexi- 
bility of program seemed necessary to meet 
the constantly changing patterns of immi- 
gration resulting from wars, social break- 
down in various countries, shifts in labor 
supply, population changes, and new legis- 
lation. The agency believes its program 
of multiple services has fostered its major 
objective of helping its clientele attain a 
fuller degree of participation in intercul- 
tural life in America. 


The Use of Case Records in Research 
Hilde Landenberger Hochwald 


The author is Instructor in Social Work at the George Warren Brown School of Social Work, 
Washington University, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


THE POTENTIAL RESEARCH value of case 
history material of social agencies has long 
been recognized by those interested in so- 
cial science and social work practice. Social 
agencies have unique opportunity to gain 
intimate access to their clients’ lives and 
to observe the effects of environmental in- 
fluences and personal interaction. But the 
way in which the information gathered in 
social work treatment can be made avail- 
able for scientific investigation needs to 
be submitted to further scrutiny. 

One avenue of approach to this problem 
which has been advocated is the integra- 
tion of research into casework activities by 
utilizing a caseworker with research skills 
to conduct casework treatment, or by per- 


mitting the research worker to co-operate 
closely with the practitioner so that case- 
work exploration can be focused and broad- 
ened in relation to research objectives.! 
While it seems that such a plan can be 
worked out without detriment to treat- 
ment,? it presupposes a degree of planning 


1 This idea has been advocated by Stuart A. 
Queen, “Some Possible Sociological Uses of the 
Casework Method,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
Vol. IX, p. 322. 

2A current example of a research project inte- 
grated into casework practice to the mutual ad- 
vantage of casework and research is a research 
project in relation to marital adjustment carried 
by the Marriage Council of Philadelphia. See 
Hazel B. Froscher, “An Example of Collaborative 
Research in Casework,” Social Work Journal, Vol. 


XXXII, No. 1 (1951), pp. 19-23. 
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and effort that circumstances and resources 
do not always permit. 

Even when such special planning is not 
feasible, materials for research are readily 
available in case records of social agencies 
as they emerge from practice. For the most 
part they contain a wealth of information. 
But the question may be raised as to 
whether they meet the test considerations 
of adequacy and validity commonly em- 
ployed in evaluation of source data for 
scientific investigation, as well as that of 
representativeness essential in projects that 
attempt to generalize findings from the 
study of a limited number of cases to a 
larger universe.* In order to answer the 
question, we shall discuss the meaning of 
the criteria of adequacy, validity, and rep- 
resentativeness in relation to documentary 
sources in general, and examine the meth- 
ods by which their presence or absence can 
be ascertained. 


Establishing the Criteria of Adequacy, Valid- 
ity, and Representativeness 


The criterion of adequacy of documents 
for scientific investigation refers to the regu- 
larity with which they supply certain kinds 
of data; that of validity, to the correspond- 
ence to reality of the information that they 
contain; and that of representativeness, to 
their being chosen in such a way as to 
permit inferences to a larger universe. It 
is true that all documents are of necessity 
selective in the kind of data they contain, 
that they may be valid in relation to certain 
kinds of data and not to others, and that 
their representativeness can only be defined 
in relation to a defined universe. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the meeting of the 
above test criteria for scientific investigation 
is not inherent in the document but can 


be determined only in relation to specific 


research objectives. 

The methods of determining the pres- 
ence or absence of the test criteria for 
a specific research objective vary with the 


8 See Herbert Blumer, “An Appraisal of Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America,” Social Science Research Council, New 
York, 1939, p. 36 ff., where the author discusses the 
problem of the value in social research of docu- 
mentary materials that do not meet the rigid 
application of scientific canons. 
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criteria themselves from simple inspection 
of the document to consideration of jt 
authorship, purpose, and other circum, 
stances connected with its coming inj 
existence. 

The criterion of adequacy—that is, the 
presence of certain kinds of data—oby, 
ously can be tested through inspection of 
the document itself. It is usually usefyl, 
however, to predict the adequacy of group 
of documents that are to be employed ip 
a research project; such predictions ¢ay 
be based on analysis of the purpose fo 
which and the process by which these docy. 
ments have been written. 

The criterion of validity—that is, the co. 
respondence to reality of the content of 
the document, or parts of it—can be testej 
through inspection of the document on} 
in a negative way; the document may k 
ruled out if its content is contradictory 
in conflict with what possibly can be true 
But even if its content is plausible and 
internally consistent, some additional ey; 
dence of its validity needs to be secured. 
This evidence sometimes is attached to th 
document itself in the form of some legi 
or other symbol certifying the veracity o 
the statements contained in it. Short d 
this, its validity can be tested by scrutiniz 
ing the integrity, insights, biases, and skilk 
of its author, and the way in which he ob 
tained the information presented.* 

The criterion of representativeness lig 
beyond the content of the individual dow 
ment. It refers to the possibility of selec 
ing for study from documents describig 
similar situations certain ones, according to 
a statistically defined sampling design, fa 
the purpose of drawing inferences from 
the documents studied to the group of dow 
ments from which they have been chosen 
This process is impaired if documents t 








ferring to similar situations are not equd 
in adequacy or validity of description, with 
the resultant necessity of eliminating them 
from the sample. The presence or absent 
of factors conducive to unequal recordim 


4 Allport mentions as the three test criteria d 
validity of documents the general honesty of & 
informant, the plausibility, and the internal ot 
sistency of the report. See Gordon W. Allpot, 
“The Use of Personal Documents in Psychologid 
Science,” Social Science Research Council, Ne 
York, 1942, p. 128. 
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of similar situations and the way in which 
they disturb the sampling design can be 
appraised by considering the circumstances 
under which the documents have come into 
existence. 


Applying Criteria to Case Records 


The question of whether the case records 
of social agencies meet the criteria of ade- 
quacy, validity, and representativeness, for 
purposes of scientific investigation, cannot 
be answered categorically. The problem is 
whether records of social agencies furnish 
adequate, valid, and representative source 
data within some definable frame of refer- 
ence within which research projects can 
be set up. 

Relevant to this problem is the question 
of the purpose for which and the process 
by which case records are being written. 
“The purposes of keeping social case rec- 
ords... are usually formulated as practice, 
administration, teaching, and _ research” 
whereby “the dominant consideration .. . 
is that of practice, that is, of service to 
clients.” 5 ‘To serve these ends, case records 
of social agencies usually consist of two 
main parts, agency forms and the case- 
worker’s narrative. Almost all records con- 
tain, in addition, a correspondence file, 
and sometimes reports about the client from 
professional people on the agency staff or 
outside the agency, as well as summaries 
and reports of intra- or inter-agency con- 
ferences, and so on. 

We shall limit our discussion to the two 
main parts of the case record, the forms 
and the narrative. The relative importance 
attached to each depends on agency struc- 
ture and function, that is, whether the 
agency emphasizes a categorical or an indi- 
vidual approach to its clients. 

Agency forms are designed for the gather- 
ing of information that is relevant to the 
functioning of the agency. They relate to 
the treatment of the individual situation, 
as well as to administration and statistical 
reporting. They cover information about 
personal and social characteristics of the 
client, or about agency transactions on his 


* Gordon Hamilton, Principles of Social Case 
ase Columbia University Press, New York, 
» P. 4. 
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behalf. According to the administrative 
plan of the agency, agency forms may be 
filled in by the caseworker, other profes- 
sional people in or outside the agency, 
clerical staff members, or the client himself. 

The use of forms naturally standardizes 
the data that they are supposed to collect 
but this does not necessarily govern the pat- 
tern of data collection, because of the un- 
equal importance of various items of in- 
formation collected and because the forms 
are often filled in incompletely or with 
unequal care. Moreover, there are differ- 
ences in the way in which the collected 
information is obtained, varying from care- 
ful verification, sometimes in accordance 
with legal requirements, to uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the client’s statement. 

The narrative part of the case record is 
supposed to present an individualized ac- 
count, written by the caseworker, of the 
client’s situation and its changes through 
treatment. It is kept as an aid to the 
worker’s memory, as a tool in supervision, 
and as an instrument in self-evaluation.® 
In order to serve these ends, each record 
should be an accurately written description 
based on careful observation of the client’s 
situation and the worker’s performance in 
it, preferably accompanied by the worker’s 
analysis and interpretation of the case. 

These criteria do not yet specifically indi- 
cate what kind of descriptive material the 
record can be expected to contain. It is 
a truism that even the most careful observa- 
tion cannot encompass all aspects of any 
given situation, but needs to grasp it by 
focusing on some selected factors. Like- 
wise, an accurately written description of 
one’s observations cannot be understood to 
mean an account of everything that has 
been observed. In the process of describing 
one’s observations, another screening of the 
material takes place, partly through the 
process of forgetting, and partly through 


6 This latter point is particularly emphasized by 
Gordon Hamilton, op. cit., p. 3. She states, “Noth- 
ing is more likely to help the quality of performance 
than a careful accounting of this performance.” 
Hence the “first essential in improving case work 
service to clients is to acquire the habit of careful 
observation and accurate written description. The 
next essential is to learn to analyze and interpret 
the data, and to record one’s thinking in the 
case record.” 
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the process of consciously omitting what 
seems unimportant. 

The material contained in the case record 
thus is removed from the object described, 
through a process of double selectivity. 
This selectivity is governed by the case- 
worker’s focus of attention and frame of 
reference—his professional concerns in the 
casework situation. 

In the first place, he must explore those 
areas in the client’s situation which are 
being affected by the service that is re- 
quested or rendered. For this exploration 
the agency setting usually provides some 
frame of reference, either through cir- 
cumscribed administrative procedures or, 
more flexibly, through precedent and prac- 
tice. But beyond this, in order to serve 
the client appropriately, the caseworker 
must know the client as a social being with 
social relationships and emotional reac- 
tions, even though the emphasis on this 
area of exploration varies with the goal 
of treatment. 

The complexity of this task highlights 
the need for, and the significance of, a frame 
of reference to guide the caseworker’s 
thinking beyond the exigencies of the im- 
mediate situation. For this frame of refer- 
ence, he can and should fall back on the 
basic principles of social work as they are 
evolved and transmitted within the profes- 
sion. They have proved to be a sufficiently 
well-integrated body of knowledge and con- 
victions to constitute a unifying basis for 
professional practice.*_ They are not, how- 
ever, a rigid system, but a living stream of 
thought, and not free of inconsistencies and 
controversies.® 

This means that, within the broad frame- 
work of professional thinking, the indi- 
vidual worker retains responsibility for de- 
veloping his own frame of reference; it is 


7 This has been recently borne out by the use of 
Hunt’s Movement Scale which demonstrated a high 
amount of correlation in caseworkers’ judgments. 
See J. McV. Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan, Measur- 
ing Results in Social Casework, Family Service 
Association of America, New York, 1950, pp. 9-11. 

8 This idea is contained in Hamilton’s statement 
that “the toughest sort of intellectual effort is 
involved in trying to wrest out the meaning of the 
case, particularly since diagnostic terminology and 
a conceptual scheme of values has not been sys- 
tematically worked out for social case work.” 
Gordon Hamilton, op. cit., p. 25. 


- known context of the treatment situation. 
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to be expected that his skills and conyic. 
tions, as well as the standards of the agency 
in which he functions, enter into his ge. 
ting up, for observation and description of 
the casework process more or less cop. 
sciously and methodically, his own criteria 
of selectivity to which his comments ang 
interpretations embodied in the recor 
sometimes may offer some clue. 

In collecting data, the caseworker has two 
sources of information of distinctly differ. 
ent character: his own observations, and 
what he learns from the client, and Possibly 
other key people in the client’s life, about 
events and circumstances which he has no 
direct means to explore. 

In making his own observations, the 
caseworker has the advantage of having the 
factors directly accessible to him. It is 
true that, as a rule, he is in the position 
of a “participant observer” and that his 
power of observation may be limited by 
the need to concentrate on his professional 
role and, possibly, by his becoming emo 
tionally involved in the situation. The 
awareness of those limitations, however, is 
a factor in offsetting them; and it is just 
this awareness that is part of the case 
worker’s professional equipment. 

In obtaining information through the 
word of others, the caseworker is dependent 
on what the persons with whom he talks 
are bringing to his attention, even though 
his interviewing skills will enable him t 
broaden and clarify what he is being told. 
Their presentation, in turn, will be influ 
enced by how they see the situation, and 
what aspects of it they, consciously or up 
consciously, want to emphasize, omit, or 
distort. These disadvantages are inherent 
in the process of acquiring knowledge 
through informants, but they are offset to 
some extent through the continuity and 


The caseworker’s continuing study of the 
client’s situation and the repetitiousnes 
with which material is commonly passed oa 
in treatment by client or collaterals mak 
it possible to put what he is being told 
the general test of plausibility, and alv 
permit the check of internal consistency # 
of confrontation of statements from variow 
sources. The knowledge of the purpos 
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The Use of Case Records in Research 


and focus of treatment, moreover, permits 
some insight into possible motivations of 
the client or collateral sources to emphasize, 
to exaggerate, or to deny at certain points 
the client’s difficulties or inadequacies. 
Finally, the caseworker’s observations of 
the client’s personality pattern, as well as 
his impressions of other persons with whom 
he talks, commonly form a substantial part 
of the record, and are valuable clues in 
appraising the general trustworthiness of 
statements that it contains. 

The caseworker’s selectivity in observing 
is paralleled by selectivity in recording 
since, of necessity, casework records repre- 
sent the caseworker’s observations and ex- 
plorations in considerably condensed form. 

Condensation of material is a planned 
part of case recording with the goal of sift- 
ing the essential from “the self-evident, the 
insignificant, the familiar and the repeti- 
tive.”® For well organized records, the 
frame of reference for selectivity in record- 
ing should be the same as that guiding the 
original process of observation.1° 

Within this framework, however, consid- 
erable differences are possible in the degree 
of condensation and the way in which it 
is applied to various parts of the material. 
Some records describe process of treatment 
and try to reproduce in chronological order 
what contacts take place between worker 
and client and the sequence of worker- 
client interaction in each contact. Others 
try to throw into relief salient facts in the 
client’s situation by means of summarizing 
events and developments under topical 
headings appropriate to this purpose. 
Styles of recording vary from agency to 
agency, from worker to worker, and some- 
times from case to case. Their choice is 
influenced by the traditional pattern of 
recording adopted in the agency, by the 
professional and clerical time available for 
recording, and sometimes by some particu- 
lar use for which the record is being singled 


Gordon Hamilton, op. cit., p. 21. 

10 This idea is contained in Gordon Hamilton's 
statement that “to be brief because we really under- 
stand what we have seen or heard and so are able 
to give the essence of the matter, means nothing 
less than professional competence.” Gordon Ham- 
ilton, op. cit., p. 19. 
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out, such as intensive supervision, research, 
or teaching. 

Regardless of the plan of recording, some 
condensation of material also occurs in an 
unplanned-for way as the inevitable result 
of slips of memory; the more time that 
elapses between observing and note-taking 
and/or full recording, the greater the degree 
of omission. These gaps naturally affect 
most seriously the reproduction of intricate 
detail, as, for instance, worker-client inter- 
action in treatment. 

It would seem, therefore, that the con- 
tent of case records is determinable, but 
only within a broad range of possible varia- 
tions that are due to a number of reasons. 
Variations in case record content may be 
associated with differences in case charac- 
teristics by virtue of the agency setting 
from which the records originate or, within 
the same setting, by virtue of administra- 
tive arrangements that link certain record- 
ing practices with certain types of cases; 
for example, through assignment of special 
case loads to special workers who, due to 
particular pressure of their case load, do 
not have much time for dictation; but they 
may also occur without distinct relationship 
to differentiating case characteristics. 

Variations in record content may inter- 
fere with the selection for study of a rep- 
resentative sample from a given group of 
records. Discarding of records, due to lack 
of data, will disturb the sampling design. 
The association of inadequate recording 
with certain case characteristics will lead to 
non-representation of this type of case 
among the cases studied, and thus bias the 
findings in a predictable direction. If no 
such association exists, it may be assumed 
that the distribution of case characteristics 
studied in cases for which records are avail- 
able is approximately the same as in those 
for which records are not available, and 
that the discarding of records thus does 
not appreciably affect the representativeness 
of the findings.1 


“For statistical treatment of the problem of 
non-availability of parts of the sample, see Z. W. 
Birnbaum and Monroe G. Sirken, “Bias Due to 
Non-Availability in Sampling Surveys,” and the 
articles quoted by them. In the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Vol. 45, No. § 


(1950), p- 98. 
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Summary 


It can be stated that case records prob- 
ably will be more useful for research if 
the research objectives are conceived within 
the same frame of reference as that used 
by the worker in writing the records for 
purposes of treatment. The research ob- 
jectives may deal with characteristics of 
persons or of situations revealed in treat- 
ment, or with the dynamics of treatment 
itself. The adequacy, validity, and repre- 
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sentativeness of case records need to be 
appraised in relation to specific researc, 
objectives, through study of function, polj. 
cies, and procedures of the agency in whic 
they originate. 

The analysis of the problems and prog. 
esses involved in the use of case record 
of social agencies for research pu 
leads to the conclusion that this type of 
research requires a combination of skill 
in research and the professional practice of 
social work. 


Editorial Notes 


Social Work Education 


The publication of Social Work Educa- 
tion in the United States, the Report of the 
National Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, which has been awaited with consider- 
able interest, will undoubtedly be the sub- 
ject of much formal and informal discussion 
in the months ahead. The importance of 
the study, conducted by Dr. Hollis and Miss 
Taylor, seemed to us to merit greater edi- 
torial attention than is provided by the 
conventional book review. At our invita- 
tion, Miss Regensburg and Miss Hamilton 
agreed to prepare the commentaries that 
appear in this issue. It is interesting to 
note that the authors, one affiliated with an 
agency and the other with a professional 
school, without collaboration have ap- 
proached the Report from an over-all point 
of view, thus reflecting a major point of the 
study—that education and practice form 
an inseparable unit. 

The two commentaries, which were not 
intended to be abstracts of the Report, per- 
form the service of sifting out the major 
issues raised in the study and of orienting 
the reader to some of its controversial 
points. 

Both authors suggest that the proposed 
revisions in the field work aspects of the 
curriculum be examined carefully for the 
possible negative effect the changes may 
have on development of skills. The pro- 


posal to make the first, and later the second, 
year of training more general and undiffer- 
entiated, with less concentration on indi- 
vidual supervised practice, will undoubtedly 


be received with some reservation in case. 
work circles. Whether the suggested lim. 
ited responsibility for direct experience 
with clients or groups, even if augmented 
by new group teaching approaches, can 
give the student adequate skills in perform. 
ance must still be demonstrated. Casework 
supervisors have long been aware of the 
difficult educational task involved in help. 
ing the student translate conceptual learn. 
ing into skill and, in a reverse process, 
integrate experiences in “doing” into a con- 
ceptual framework. While, unquestionably, 
the potentials of group methods of teaching 
skills have not been fully explored, it would 
seem important that revisions in field train- 
ing should not lightly discard the estab 
lished values inherent in a solid field ex- 
perience under sound, educationally-geared 
supervision. 

This basic question of how best to pre 
pare the practitioners, the study points out, 
is related directly to the problem of job 
classification. The Report places the re 
sponsibility for study of this fundamental 
issue on the field as a whole. We must be 
clear about what we expect categories of 
personnel to do before we can determine 


‘what training is needed for specific respon- 


sibilities. Within the broad framework of 
services, some jobs call for a greater degree 
of skill than others. It seems probable that 
a differentiation can be made in casework 
between the skills required for treating 
such psychosocial problems as family malad- 
justment, delinquency, and various forms 
of failure in social adaptation, and prob 
lems arising out of lack of resources; and 
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also that the administration of insurances 
and of some aspects of financial assistance 
and welfare services, both public and vol- 
untary, might be adequately performed, 
with the controls of supervision and in- 
service training, by personnel on a techni- 
cian or case-aide level. 

Implicit in this consideration of person- 
nel and job classifications is the more basic 
question as to whether the social welfare 
structure is to be built on a range of grants 
and services requiring a means test or has its 
base on a broad insurance program. If 
the latter is emphasized, the task of differ- 
entiating between the skills required to 
administer the program and those needed to 
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undertake psychosocial treatment responsi- 
bilities in public and private agencies, may 
not be too difficult. Establishing clear-cut 
social need with simple administrative 
means of meeting it must somehow be sep- 
arated from the more complex process of 
casework treatment. Until this is accom- 
plished the problem of planning education 
for different categories of personnel cannot 
be satisfactorily solved. 

The field owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Hollis and Miss Taylor for their appraisal 
of the issues confronting it. We are sure 
that, to use their term, the bench marks they 
have cut out will serve as important points 
of reference for further study and planning. 
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DIAGNOSIS AND PROCESS IN FAMILY COUN- 
SELING: EVOLVING CONCEPTS THROUGH 
PRACTICE: M. Robert Gomberg and Frances 
T. Levinson, editors. 243 pp., 1951. Family 
Service Association of America, New York, or 
SociaAL CASEWORK. $3.75. 

It is not often that the practicing social worker 
has placed before him one family agency’s attempt 
to evolve for itself current casework concepts 
through a critical evaluation of its practice. Papers 
written by several staff members of Jewish Family 
Service of New York City cover the important areas 
of agency functioning, abundantly documented 
with case material—counseling in marital and 
parent-child relationship problems, use of psy- 
chiatric consultation, supervision and in-service 
training, and research. 

While remaining continuously related to the 
family as the essential unit of help, this agency 
seeks to enrich the nature and quality of its service 
by modifying basic concepts through a deeper un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of individual human 
behavior. Case material illustrates the way in 
which agency structure, for example, becomes more 
closely related to and determined by the unique 
nature of each family problem. The concept of 
diagnosis as it applies to casework is given a fresh 
and vital meaning. In the process, however, un- 
evenness in development among various concepts 
and aspects of total practice occurs. Such disparities 
are evident to this reviewer. At points the case 
material shows an oversimplification of the coun- 
seling process based on diagnostic formulations 
drawn from a partially integrated understanding of 
personality, growth, and conflict. This points to 
at least one direction in which further technical 


development in family counseling is needed: how to 
make more accessible to the caseworker and more 
firmly incorporated into agency structure the rich 
body of knowledge of human behavior gleaned from 
both practice and allied fields. 

Although some concepts appear less well de- 
veloped than others, they are, nonetheless, bound 
together by one unifying theme, which is that con- 
tinuous and responsible critical evaluation of prac- 
tice ultimately determines casework philosophy. 
If there is any attempt to “prove” anything in this 
book it is just that. Conspicuously absent are 
proclamations of devotion to a philosophy with 
case material used as confirmatory proof. A 
critical view of practice that risks challenging time- 
honored assumptions requires honesty and courage. 
The integration of new knowledge or knowledge 
from other fields requires mature and responsible 
effort. This is difficult to accomplish. Without 
it, however, the field of casework is in danger of 
falling into a static and sterile worship of a par- 
ticular philosophy for its own sake. This book 
should give new impetus to further creative thought. 
The method of self-examination which it describes 
poses a similar challenge to other agencies and to 
the field of social work as a whole: to define an 
area of service, to stand for working convictions, 
but still to be free enough to experiment, to re- 
evaluate and honorably to retire household ideo- 
logical gods when new knowledge and technical 
developments require that this be done for the sake 
of progress. 

Marcia A. LEADER 

Senior Psychiatric Social Worker 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 
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BUT YOU DON'T UNDERSTAND: Frances Bruce 
Strain. 217 pp., 1950. Appleton-Century Crofts, 
Inc., New York, or SoctaL CAsEWwoRK. $3.00. 


A book that is published with an instructional 
intent must be evaluated in terms of the author's 
purpose. This book, with the subtitle “A Dramatic 
Series of Teen-Age Predicaments,” is described on 
the publisher’s jacket as a “new approach to teen- 
age predicaments,” uniting fiction and non-fic- 
tion “in a collection of dramatic short stories which 
deal with reality, the situations of everyday life. 
Every story makes entertaining and exciting read- 
ing for teen-agers as well as parents and teachers 
. + + [and] offers an answer for their individual 
situations which they themselves can understand.” 

The twelve stories, in each of which an adolescent 
is the central figure, form three-fourths of the book 
with “suggested interpretations of the stories” mak- 
ing up its remainder. The stories of Shorty and 
of Clumpy deal with the emotional complications 
arising from the physical attributes of shortness of 
stature and awkwardness. Primarily through their 
own ingenuity, and with some help which they seek 
from adults, these boys work out excellent solutions 
for themselves. Mitzie is “little in a number of 
ways,” and this immature youngster finds help 
among her contemporaries. Pat, Cynthia, and 
Jimmy are trying to work out relationships with 
the opposite sex. 

Mrs. Strain emphasizes that these are “representa- 
tive young people” and notes that the stories came 
into being “without a single glance at a notebook 
or clinical record or the contents of a filing cabinet.” 
Her twelve adolescents cover a range of ages, back- 
grounds, and personalities. Necessarily, the stories 
describe only those facets of personality around 
which Mrs. Strain chooses to explore a problem 
situation. The introduction and the suggested in- 
terpretations point out the multiplicity of causes 
and effects in problem situations but the stories 
themselves tend toward oversimplification. Granted 
that these emotional situations are brought about 
through lack of understanding of adolescent social, 
economic, and sexual needs, “not through lack of 
love or affection or concern for his welfare on the 
part of his parents or guardians,” and, granted that 
it is well to further parental understanding of chil- 
dren in normal family situations, the parents and 
the other adults in these situations seem, never- 
theless, to have a preternatural lack of emotional 
involvement. 

The situation of Barney, whose life was “all work 
and no play,” is particularly unconvincing. A 
father who has exploited his high school son, 
requiring him to work long hours after school and 
on Saturdays in the family’s garage business because 
what was good enough for the father is good enough 
for the son, responds to Barney’s open rebellion 
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and his quoting of child labor laws by deg 
that he’d “take him off of [washing] cars and tun 
him loose on the business end.” There is even gy 
that “he might make a good lawyer some day” 
On the other hand, the story of Jimmy, wh 
thought he “inherited bad blood,” does clearly jn, 
dicate the role of the mother’s confusion, and her 
unresolved hates and fears, in causing difficulty jg 
her son’s development. By and large, howeve, 
parental feelings, needs, and drives are miniming 
in most of the stories. 

The boys and girls who read this book may fing 
some obstruction to identifying with these cp, 
temporaries. The adolescents described are likable 
young people with believable problems, but th 
young reader, particularly if he is the “tj 
endowed” person to whom Mrs. Strain addremg 
herself, has a healthy respect for his own deg 
complexities and may feel that these are only pap 
tially reflected here. 

The advisability of securing professional help js 
suggested in some situations. While one would hope 
that Mrs. Strain’s descriptions of the adoption 
agency and the worker to whom Stanley, who wa 
adopted, goes for information when he is a Harvard 
Junior are outmoded, this worker—as well as the 
psychologist, probation officer, and personnel of the 
school in other stories—is shown as a person who 
wishes to be helpful and who succeeds in his inten 
tion. This is a valuable service rendered by the 
author to parents and young people who read the 
book. 

It is possible, too, that in some situations ia 
which the primary requirement is that parent 
have information about the needs of adolescents 
the stories themselves may give considerable help, 

ELIZABETH G. MEIER 
New York School of Social Work 
New York, N. Y. 


JEALOUSY IN CHILDREN: A GUIDE FOR PARENTS: 
Edmund Ziman, M.D. 236 pp., 1949. A. A 
Wyn, New York, or SociaL CaAsEworK. $2.75 

Dr. Ziman presents here a sizable and useful cob 
lection of clinical facts exemplifying the varied 
manifestations of jealousy in children. Included 


- are such varied effects as those of the oedipus com 


plex, diverse combinations in sibling and parental 
relationships, and relationships with the grand 
mother, the maid, and the dinner guest. Als 
helpful are the many points of practical advice sud 
as how to prepare the child for the arrival of the 
new baby. His telling manner of verbalizing chit 
dren’s perceptions and affective states and reactions 
is an especially laudable attainment in a difficult 
area. 

Practical prophylaxis apart, however, his general 
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roach to parents in the more definitive cases 
requiring treatment touches a controversial issue 
yhich prompts the following considerations. Dr. 
Jiman may be said to adhere to the time-honored 
tradition of polite public discussion, according to 
yhich one informs in general terms, avoids every 

ibility of producing anxiety, and leans heavily 
reassurance. Applied to parent education, this 
approach seems justified by the undisputed fact 
that many parents are overburdened with anxiety 
which adversely affects the children for whose sake 
they seek education. Perhaps another point favor- 
ing this approach is the one implied in Freud’s 
gatement that the content of the unconscious mind 
will probably never be acceptable to the man on 
the street. 

In contrast to this, another type of literature for 

ts is based on the contention that it is essen- 
tial for parents seeking help with their children to 
recognize themselves first through the intuitive 
appeal of sharply drawn portraits of pathological 
types of men, women, and parental relationships. 
This school of thought contends that not all anxiety 
js destructive; that there is a form of it that accom- 
panies all useful confrontation, learning, and 
change; and that allaying such anxiety through 
rassurance helps only to maintain the status quo, 
defined by the old’ preacher as “the mess you're 
jn.” There is merit in specific delineation of patho- 
logical parental states that nurture jealousy in 
children, especially in view of the wide acceptance 
of general psychoanalytic principles. 

How does this book measure up in the light of 
this frame of reference? Analytically oriented, the 
wthor does cite a number of illustrations of 
parental disturbances that heighten the jealousy 
problem in the child and hinder its solution. On 
the whole, though, the emphasis is on the child’s 
behavior. This is followed by reassurances to the 
parent that the problem can be resolved by follow- 
ing certain advice, or by repeating certain axioms, 
and finally by discussion of the child’s problems 
ata child guidance clinic. 

Parent education, like all education, is a casting 
of bread upon the waters. The uncertainty of its 
results might be lessened if it offered more stimulus 
by way of vivid presentations of frequent parental 
problems. These might include such problems as 
marital discord founded upon mutual exploitation, 
watrol, and competition, the sado-masochistic 
marriage, the common reversal of parental roles, 
md soon. I am aware that the best medium for 
sch presentation is the group education discussion. 
This is another way of emphasizing the limitations 
of any book as a vehicle for education of this type. 
lam further aware that Dr. Ziman calls this book 
aguide for parents. As such it may also serve well 
“one item in the preparation of leaders for parent 
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ADOPTION PRINCIPLES 
AND SERVICES 


A new pamphlet containing seven ar- 
ticles on the needs of adoptive children 
and adoptive parents. The papers 
were selected from 1947-1952 issues of 
SOcIAL CASEWORK. 


Among the authors are: Florence G. 
Brown, Frieda M. Kuhlmann, Helen 
P. Robinson, Ruth Michaels, Helen 
W. Hallinan, Emily Mitchell Wires, 
and Catherine Donnell. 


Ready March 1 


Price, 85 cents 


Family Service Association of America 
192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











ADVANCED TRAINING 
IN MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


AT 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


Two $2,500 Grant Foundation Fel- 
lowships for the Year Beginning 
July 1, 1952 


Applicants for training should have 
completed their Ph.D., or its equivalent 
in social work, psychology, child devel- 
opment and family relations, or a 
closely related field. 


For Information Write 


Robert G. Foster, Ph.D. 


THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 
Topeka, Kansas 
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groups and as a springboard for advice to parents. 
Nevertheless, a first and fundamental aim of this 
type of education is to provide the reader with a 
feeling that he can so recognize himself that he can 
be stimulated to a change of attitude. 
nition of the fact of jealousy in a child, isolated 
from the problems of the parents, is not enough 
for constructive change. Ultimately, parent guid- 
ance, like child guidance, should lead to a height- 
ened recognition of the focal parental problem of 
which the child’s is but a reflection. 

I. PereR Giauser, M.D. 


New York, N. Y. 
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FLORIDA STATE INSTITUTIONS 
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